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Power of Nature Over the Mind, 





BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON. 


Nature is full of charms to the con- 
templative mind. There is a charm in 
the silent roll of the seasons ; is there 
See the spring coming forth 
crowned with flowers! Beautiful, 
most beautiful ! The morning stars are 
almost ready to sing again Overs it. 
Let them be still; we ask not their 
music ; spring has its own songsters. 
The choir of nature is complete—all 
tenor and treble voices. If the raven 
put in his hoarse bass voice, we will 
not listen ; for the sound is not sweet. 
All tenor voices! Bush and tree, vale 
and hill-side, all vocal with the inspired 
and inspiring melody. Let no man un- 
dervalue music ; it is God’s gift to the 
birds—God’s gift to our hearts ; for 
many a tune is sung within, that the 
voice cannot utter! Do you complain 
of the capriciousness of spring? Pray, 
why should you, friend? She is the 
mistress of seasons, and she abuses her 
power frequently ; but who does not? 
Did not Bonaparte and Cromwell abuse 
their power? If she were a republi- 
can, you might indulge in your invec- 
tives against her ; but the seasons form 
an aristocracy, and, therefore, you must 
learn to bear with them. Only think 
of her power. She triumphs over win- 
ter, and makes him hasten off to his 
polar home. Great power will some- 
times be iisdirected. If she does 
frown now and then, it’s a privilege 
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the gentlemen often avail themselves 
of, and why not the ladies? Hence, 
you must bear with it; for the sun- 
shine will be more welcome, when it 
floods the sky and the landscape. 

If spring has oft offended you, will 
you not love it, and, standing beneath 
the softly beaming firmament, and look- 
ing upward, will you not say, in Thom- 
son’s fine language, 


‘* Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, 


come, 

And, from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, vailed ina 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains de- 
scend!” 

The invocation is answered. The 


fair one vails herself, and descends. 
Brief is her reign, and then she ex- 
pands into summer ; for summer, we 
would have you understand, is only 
spring enlarged—an octavo, swelled 
into a quarto volume, with larger en- 
gravings and new binding. Lovelier 
glows the sky now, and more fragrant 
the flower. There is now, for the first 
time, death in nature. Things come 
to perfection and perish. Spring was 
all life; summer is mingled life and 
death. Did you never notice that the 
seasons treat each other with perfect 
courtesy? One does not invade the 
empire of the other. They are respect- 
ful and polite, ruling like sister queens. 
And, therefore, summer resigns, all 
blushing and ruddy, the scepter to 
autumn ; and he, with generous liber- 
ality, combines spring, summer and 
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winter, in a measure, together. Only 
walk into the woods now. ‘They are 
his palace. There he lives and dies. 
There he holds court, and receives his 


audiences. Magnificent are they ;.for 


all colors blend, and all charms unite 
in them. Every sunset is glorious, 
and the nights shine with double lus- 
ter. And then follows winter. Short 
days are his, and long nights, as if he 
would shut out the world from observ- 
ing him. The representative of purity 
is he, for he comes ever and anon and 
hides the curse that lies heavy on the 
earth, with an outspread of pure snow. 
The representative of terror is he, for 
he frowns darkly and dreadfully, and 
makes the world tremble beneath him. 
The representative of power is he, for 
he sways a mighty scepter, and the 
ocean and rivers quail beneath it. How 
appropriate are the words of Thomson : 


‘These, as they change, Almighty Father, 
these 
Are but the varied God.” 


And is there not a charm, quiet and 
deep, in the rainbow? Conquerors 
have had their triumphal arches, but 
who has had one like it! Mercy walks 
beneath it, and restrains the swelling 
waters, so that there be no more del- 
uge. If seraphs may tread that path, 
happy are they. Is there not a sweet 
moral taught us inthis? Do the colors 
blend in it! So may different hearts 
blend together. Does it announce the 
retiring storm, and presage the return- 
ing calm? So it is in every storm of 
life. If friends fall into the grave, the 
bow of promise opens their lonely 
tomb ; if heavy afflictions come, the 
bow of promise tells that they are 
passing away, and joys shall again 
spring up in our bosoms. Is there not 
magnificence in the ocean, and grandeur 
in the swelling mountains? And have 
you never communed with the stars, 
until your spirit was entranced, and 
this world could hardly claim you as 
its inhabitant? If any one thing has 
subserved the interests of poetry more 
than another, the stars have ; for there 
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is no image in the whole array of fig- 
ures more vivid and expressive ed 
they. Stars are the emblem of love. 
If the triumph of ambition be repre- 
sented, it is by the star of fame; if the 
light of beauty be pictured, it is by 
the star’s luster. Can any man look 
upon the stars, and not feel his immor- 
tality? Oh! it is in the night-seas, 
where we wander alone beneath the 
glittering firmament, that this sense 
comes home to us most powerfully, and 
we feel that every star is a token of 
the heaven beyond and a pledge that 
we shall never die. 

The power of local association is one 
of the most striking exhibitions of the 
mind in its relation to nature. If 
memory be analyzed, it will be found 
to be somewhat of a physical faculty ; 
it is greatly under the dominion of 
sense ; changes of constitution affect 
it ; and the advance of age is ever be- 
tokened by its decay. No wonder, 
then, that our memory is so closely as- 
sociated with material objects. The 
power of locabassociation is not, then, 
altogether dependent on intellect. If 
the bird build its nest in a rose-bush 
one spring, it will return and rebuild 
it there the ensuing season. If the 
sportsman would obtain his game, he 
knows that it has its fixed resorts 
where it may be met. 

Prompted by this sentiment, the 
traveler in foreign lands will walk rev- 
erently through Westminster Abbey, 
and gaze with delight, on the homes of 
departed genius and worth. If Mrs. 
Hemans wrote about Kenilworth, and 
a leaf from Virgil’s tomb ; if Southey 
entered the pulpit where the illustrious 
Bunyan preached; if Johnson and 
Leigh Richmond grew eloquent among 
the ruins of Iona;“if the American 
patriot seek the quiet shades of Mount 
Vernon, and looks silently on the tomb 
of Washington ;—it is because of this 
witching of local association. The 
most general and remarkable exhibition 
of this sentiment was in the case of 
the Crusades, when nations were moved 
by a simultaneous passion to recover 
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the land where the elect people of Je- 
hovah had lived, where the son of 
Jehovah himself had died. 

The true position, then, for us to oc- 
cupy, with regard to nature, is a posi- 
tion midway between that false philoso- 
phy which would defy it, and that care- 
less spirit which would reject its in- 
(uence altogether. Philosophy has 
often placed visible nature in the rela- 
tion of a deity, and rendered it supreme 
homage. Astronomy has sometimes 
attempted it; geology has tried it. 
The end is the same, whether you ut- 
terly banish all idea of God, or substi- 
tute nature in his stead; for what 
power has nature to affect the moral 
feelings, apart from the great Creator ! 
If this unwarranted and unreasonable 
exaltation of nature be as derogatory 
to man as it is obnoxious to God, we 
are, also, to beware of that other ex- 
treme, the utter neglect of its mani- 
fold forms and aspects. The objects of 
religion are hidden from the natural 
eye. Our Redeemer is invisible ; our 
heavenly home is invisible ; our future 
associates are invisible. Were it given 
to mortals to gaze steadily, or at bless- 
ed intervals, on them; were it our 
privilege to look upon the far world, 
and mark the kingly splendor of the 
new city ;—it may be supposed that 
faith would acquire unwonted energy, 
and devotion would burn with un- 
quenchable ardor. What kind of a 
probation would life then be? Men 
would then seek religion on the same 
principle that they seek wealth and 
honor. The lower parts of our nature 
would triumph over the higher. The 
fact is, the necessity for such a visible 
exhibition of the objects of religion is, 
so far as expedient, destroyed by the 
appeal which natural things make to 
the mind. If we wish to be reminded 
of God, we have only to open our eyes, 
and the symbols of his grandeur meet 
us. If we desire to realize eternity 
and immensity, we need not ascend to 
the throne, and converse with its an- 
cient and august occupant ; we need 
not travel through the extended terri- 
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tory of the Prince of the Universe ; 
we have but to look up to the solemn 
midnight skies, and the impression is 
received. The aid of sense is thus se- 
cured, and that, too, without sacrificing 
the interests of faith and devotion. 
Vain, then, is that philosophy which 
would fill our homes and temples with 
images of the great God! Has Jeho- 
vah not finished his own work? Has 
he left the universe so imperfect that 
it cannot represent him? It is ordain- 
ed that Christianity should have no ex- 
ternal representation of its object ; it 
is no patron of idolatry in any form ; 
it addresses the soul; its humbler as- 
sociate, nature, addresses the senses ; 
and what more would you have! If 
men are disposed to idolize nature, 
Christianity approaches with her state- 
ly step, and celestial appearance, and 
checks it ; if they are inclined to spirit- 
ualize Christianity, nature repels the 
attempt, and interposes its visible 
works between them and their end. 
And now let us turn toa nobler 
spectacle than nature, with all her 
plentitude, can present-—the spectacle 
of redemption. A meek young man 
appears before us. Others are gay, 
but he is serious. Others are inter- 
ested for themselves, he is concerned 
for the world. Others are proud, he is 
the personification of humility. No 
unkind word has ever escaped those 
lips. The innocence of angel purity 
beams from his countenance; and the 
majesty of Godhead occasionally en- 
nobles his actions. A _ friend to all, 
and he almost friendless ; a servant of 
his country, and yet treated as a for- 
eign invader ; a disguised prince, who 
can be great without an attending reti- 
nue—great from innate greatness ; 
wonderful as a child, for then he as- 
tonished the learned doctors; more 
wonderful as a ran, for then he chal- 
lenged the notice of the universe ; it 
was the first time the world had seen 
such wisdom, and, therefore, its folly 
was reproved ; it was the first time it 
had seen such virtue, and, therefore, it 
was mortified ; it was the first time it 
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had seen such philanthropy, and, there- 
fore it blushed ; it was the first time it 
had seen such sanctity, and, therefore, 
it hated the sight, and madly resolved 
on its destruction. Then came _ the 
dreadful tragedy ; then came the fear- 
ful invocation, ‘ his blood be on us and 
our children ;” then came the fast rush- 
ing crowd ; then came the consumma- 
tion—-a cross, a spear, ataunt! Let 
the vail of the temple be rent ; and, 
through the rent let religion go forth 
to traverse the world. Let the firma- 
ment grow dark; for the prince of 
darkness has triumphed. Let the 
earth tremble ; for Jehovah shakes the 
rod of his anger over it. Such a scene 
—far more than fiction—no more than 
fact. Sucha scene! heaven, and earth, 
and hell, are strangely blended it it. 
Is there any scene in nature to be com- 
pared with this? Where will you find 
such sublimity, such pathos, such sub- 
duing tenderness? The material uni- 
verse presents you a living Jehovah 
superintending its multiplied interests, 
sustaining its well-ordered harmony, 
sanctifying its perpetually occurring 
incidents ; but, grander still, redemp- 
tion opens with a dying Redeemer ! 

All the scenes of religion are pro- 
foundly interesting. Witness the ded- 
ication of a child to God in the holy 
ordinance of baptism ; witness the sol- 
emn commemoration of the Saviour’s 
death ; witness the tears of the peni- 
tent, and the joys of the believer ;— 
there 1s more than poetry in them. 
There is heaven and glory in them. 
The constant tendency of the human 
mind is towards ideality. Surround 
it with as many attractive realities as 
you please, it cannot be satisfied. If 
it dwelt in an Eden, it would imagine 
another and a better Eden. The 
strong impulse of native taste and pas- 
sion is ever hurrying it towards the 
fond creations of active fancy. The 
poverty of one world is thus compen- 
sated by the wealth of another world 
—the deformity of our planet-home, 
by the unmarred and unshadowed love- 
liness of a happier home. ‘To gratify 





this passion for ideality, man resigns 
himself to reverie, and suspends reason 
and sense. ‘To satisfy its intense long- 
ings, he cultivates poetry, and, in her 
fair fields, treads with a light footstep. 
It is all in vain. Such things alone 
can not answer the end. There is in 
them a mockery of the heart ; there is 
in them only an aurora-borealis light 
skirting the horizon, and spreading up 
towards the zenith, a picturesque adorn- 
ment of the night, but leaving it the 
night still, and rendering its murky 
shadows only the more visible. Chris- 
tianity meets the necessities of man. 
She gives him the communion of 
heaven, and opens’ an unsullied world 
to the range of his imagination, and 
the eager wishes of his oft disquieted 
heart. The blessedness of Jehovah is 
her high bestowment upon man. 

The: highest compliment infidelity 
could pay this benevolent system is to 
oppose it ; for, if it were not of heaven 
—bheavenly in its morality and object— 
it would not have such violent opposi- 
tion. Vain are the hopes of this op- 
ponent of the faith. 

Whenever this system of opinions 
can offer us a better hope, a surer faith, 
a richer treasure, a nobler support, than 
Christianity, then, and not till then, 
let it ask our confidence. It has no 
promise for the dying hour, no conse- 
crating blessing for the tomb. A cele- 
brated officer of the American Revolu- 
tion—a Virginia gentleman—had, un- 
fortunately been tinctured with infidel 
principles. The efforts of Mr. T. 
Paine to promote American liberty, 
the effusions of his pen, and the zeal 
of his life tended to make his infidel 
sentiments popular with many of our 
countrymen at the era of the Revolu- 
tion. This officer had often introduced 
the subject, strange as it may appear, 
to his daughter, and urged her to em- 
brace its tenets. If infidelity succeed 
with man, it can not often master the 
heart of woman ; for, above all others, 
the law of her nature is trust, and she 
needs, peculiarly, the holy trust ot 
heaven. The young lady resisted the 
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entreaties of the father. She clung to 
the principles of her Saviour’s religion. 
Disease afterwards wasted her fair 
form, and she drew near the closing 
scene. Friends loved her for her love- 
liness; and the father wept that early 
beauty should thus languish into the 
tomb. The work of disease was almost 
consummated ; the light was passing 
from her eye, and the pulse from her 
heart; it was a fearful moment—the 
dividing moment between time and 
eternity. 

She called the infidel father to her 
bedside, and, as she gently pressed his 
hand, and looked tenderly up into his 
sad countenance, she said, ‘* Father, 
would you have me be an infidél now ?” 
There was a pause, there was a sigh, 
and the heart-stricken man answered, 
“No, my daughter, no !” 


SAAN ANA 


Secret Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine. 





BY HON. JACOB M. 


THERE is upon this earth a being whom 
I love with all the faculties of my soul, 
whose life is to mea hundred times 
dearer than my own—a being for whom 
alone I live and breathe inthis world; a 
being to whom I ain united by a most 
sacred bond, which I have a thousand 
times blessed; a being whom | love still, 
4in the most blissful moments of our 
"Rion. Happy to be near him, happy to 
keep a constant watch over his fortunes, 
[lulled myself with the pleasing dream 
a dream which, for me, had all the 
charms of reality—that I should never 
leave him; and the thought was, indeed, 
consoling, that I should die at his side, 
and consecrate my last breath to him. 
sut, alas! he fixed the day of our 
separation. He was capable of naming a 
time when I should sce him no more; and 
the fatal day had already begun to dawn; 
its Morn was advancing with the light- 
nng’s speed. Yes, that cruel day, 
which should never have dawned upon 
ihe, approached as rapidly as the days of 
wy felicity had departed; and those— 
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alas! heaven knows how soon they were 
eclipsed! An ingrate never more quickly 
let go the hand which had conferred 
favors on him. 

[ have said that Bonaparte’s habitu- 
al distrust of me had caused him carefully 
toavoidme. For some hours, I remain- 
ed alone, absolutely alone. A _ great 
noise was heard in the palace. Persons 
were coming and going. They seemed to 
talk to each other in a hurried manner; 
and, at length, I learned that the emper- 
or had sent sealed letters to all the great 
dignitaries of the empire, also to his 
principal officers, and that the members 
of the imperial family were invited to 
assemble, after dinner, in the palace of 
the Tuilleries. At this, I felt indignant, 
and rose to go to him. Like a light 
whose last ray is expiring, but still pre- 
serves a feeble radiance, | saw that my 
last hope was nearly extinguished; and 
yet | was seeking to reanimate its dying 
spark, when, alas! my son entered, and 
undeceived me. 

He told me that Napoleon required 
him to carry to the senate the decree 


that was to dissolve my marriage. 

5 
‘Think, madam,” said the prince, 
‘‘what must be my feelings! On the 


one hand, the ambition of the emperor, 
as unjust as it is daring, will plunge us in- 
to anabyss of misfortunes; for, by re- 
pudiating a wife who smoothed his way 
to the throne, he is preparing to lose it, 
perhaps, forever. On the other, | can 
not forget what | owe to him as my bene- 
factor and my guide, as the man wh» has 
been to me a father. “Tis not asa sov- 
ereign that my affections cling to him, 
but as the husband of my mother; and | 
owe him, as such, respect and obedience; 
and yet | am required to present to the 
world the spectacle of a son whose deep 
afflictions cannot make him forget the 
duty of submission to the sovereign who 
has designed to befriend me.” Never 
having learned the art of lying, Eugene 
was not at all versed in the tactics of the 
world. He concealed neither his thoughts, 
his desires, nor his actions; and there- 
fore trod a thorny path, when he found 
himself placed in the cruel alternative of 
either breaking a solemn promise to the 
emperor, or deceiving a beloved mother. 
Anxious, hesitating, and unhappy, he 
knew not how to rescue himself from this 
fatal labyrinth. He determined not to 
answer the expectations of his Mentor; 
and, by a resolution with which nothing 
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but his critical position could have in- 
spired him, he became the offender of an 
oppressed women. 

‘‘Nothing,” said I, ‘‘can be compared 
to the firmness of soul and the resigna- 
tion which your duty requires you to ex- 
hibit to the senate, on this trying occa- 
sion. .But, after performing that rigor- 
ous duty, you will come and mingle your 
tears with mine—come, and upou my 
bosom reiterate the sentiments of invio- 
lable attachment to the man of whom I 
have never as yet spoken to you, but as 
another father. May he be happy! and | 
here dare take the pledge that Napoleon 
will never find in my son aught but one 
of his most devoted commanders.” 

‘*Ah,” said the prince, dropping some 
tears which he had tried to restrain, ‘‘! 
feel that my heart repels every sentiment 
with which my protector inspired me. 
1 shall no longer count him among my 
friends; I shall see in him nothing but 
your persecutor.” 

For some moments the viceroy was 
overwhelmed by grief, and could scarcely 
recover his calmness. | employed my au- 
thority to constrain him to fulfill, in a 
manner worthy of himself, the part 
which Napoleon had assigned him; and 
made him feel that both his and my 
future situation depended wholly upon 
his firmness in this memorable scene; 
and that | was still willing to submit to 
the greatest sacrifices for the good of 
France. ‘‘Besides, my son,” said I, who 
will ever believe that Bonaparte would 
have had the temerity to make you 
sanction sich an act, when Europe shall 
discover itis only a last means of pre- 
cipitating his ruin} My _ husband is 
either very improvident or very culpable. 
He has no right to occasion me this deep 
affliction. Alas! other wives, were they 
victims of such inconstaney, were they 
borne down by such a load of grief as I 
am, would, perhaps, invoke the Al- 
mighty to put an end to their woes. 
But I, on the contrary, still utter prayers 
for his good; nay, I could wish to live 
long enough to be his faithful companion 
at every step. 1 should then see the 
danger that may menace him, and, per- 
haps, be able to shield him from it. 

But my son will ever be worthy of his 
adopted father and of me; and, what- 
ever may befall, Eugene will be ready to 
defend the man whom, for sixteen years, 
I have called my husband.” 
‘*T will,” replied the prince, with em- 





phasis, “‘yet have the glory of making 
him sensible to his fault, but only by 
ineans of the weapon which alone is 
worthy of a French chevalier, generosity! 
[shall have a great advantage over my 
mother’s husband; for I shall be actuated 
by the hope that he will yet owe some- 
thing to the son of that woman whom he 
18 about to sacrifice. For, depend upon 
it, humble pride sees nothing but shame 
In a reverse of fortune; and that of 
Napoleon is singularly irritable. Yes, 
I could wish with one hand to repel the 
enemies of the great man, and to pre- 
sent to him the other at the moment 
when, proscribed and abandoned by all, 
he can have in my eyes no higher claim 
to my favor and friendship than that of 
his deep misfortunes. Would he not 
then be sufficiently punished? Oh! my 
mother, my unfortunate mother! ’T is 
one of the greatest sovereigns in 
Kurope, conqueror of so many valiant 
natious, who now compels me to perform 
an act for which posterity will blame 
me; he wishes me to deceive an unfortu- 
nate wife! He begs you not to inter- 
pose any obstacle to his wishes; they are 
formal. He is determined to be obeyed. 
Alas! Bonaparte,” exclaimed Eugene, 
‘demand my life; every drop of my 
blood belongs to you; I would without a 
murmur see it flow, in sustaining thy 
cause; but do not oblige me to give the 
last blow to her who has shed so much 
luster upon the most brilliant part of thy 
reign—she who bears thy image in her 
heart! Permit me, at least, thou too un- 
just man, to descend to the grave with 
honor; do not compel us ever to become 
ungrateful to thee. This would cost the 
empress and myself too much; our 
hearts are not formed for hatred. There 
are enough of others who will charge 
themselves with the debt of vengeance. 
Never shall the beings who had loved 
you so well exercise vengeance toward 
you.” 

About one hour after my son left me, 
Murat entered my apartment. [ spoke to 
him on subjects upon which I wished my 
husband to be informed. ‘‘Alas!” said 
the brother-in-law of the emperor, with 
an air of feigned sadness, ‘‘in order to 
fulfill toward him your duty asa true 
friend, you are about to renounce the 
happiness; and, as the price of your gen- 
erous devotion, he will, perhaps, send 
you away intu some city, where you will 
be guarded with the utmost severity. 
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ut you are now free, madam; you can 
tell the emperor your husband, formally, 
that from this moment his power ceases, 
and henceforth he has no other rights in 
respect to you than those of friendship. 
You must show firmness. “Tis for you to 
dictate the conditions; and your husband 
will be but too happy in obtaining from 
you the sacrifice which he exacts for the 
concessions Which he finds himself forced 
to make to you.” 

I knew the man who held this language 
to me, and took care not to seem to 
adopt his advice; it would have tended 
still more to irritate Bonaparte. On the 
contrary, | told him that my own inten- 
tions were wholly conformed to those of 
the emperor. ‘‘Let him,” said I, “seek 
an heir to his name, since his family 
does not afford him sufficient guarantees. 
Yet | could have wished him to confirm 
the adoption of my son, according to his 
former promise. But, as his policy has 
otherwise determined, it is the duty of 
Eugene and myself to submit. Ad- 
mirers of his wonderful fortunes, he will 
ever find us sincerely anxious for his hap- 
piness. As to myself, 1 am, from this 
evening, wholly prepared to give him 
this last proof of perfect submission to 
his will.” Murat was silent for some 
moments; he was afraid | would show an 
open opposition to the will of the emper- 
or, and could not dissemble his surprise at 
what I said ‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa will, perhaps, 
be the pledge of happiness to France. 
Her father has given that assurance (lay- 
ing stress upon the last word.) To 
what a man does he present his daughter’s 
hand!:—a man governed by a passion 
which disregards even love, and does 
not concern itself with things of the 
heart—a man whose feelings are never 
ielted by the bitter tears he witnesses. 
A princess who yields herself up wholly 
to a husband who receives her in his 
high character of monarch, becomes the 
guarantee of great political projects, and 
binds more firmly the ties of ambition. 

_ “Besides, the emperor has waged war, 
in order to attain supreme power. He 
knows how to continue it, in order to 
‘trengthen and confirm his diadem. For 
tim no treaty will be sacred. Be as- 
sured, he is not more afraid of broils 
within, than coalitions without. His 
‘temies conspire against his life and his 
‘Own only during the reign of peace; 
aid | foresee that a new storm is about 
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to burst upon us. My beloved brother- 
in-law is the god of thunder; but he who 
now has so many nations under his com- 
mand, may not, perhaps, always be able 
to avert the tempest; the proud Germans 
will not forget that the invulnerable 
Napoleon has twice taken their capitol, 
and that the conqueror showed himself 
generous. ” 

I listened to this speech of Murat 
without permitting myself to let fall the 
least observation, well knowing what 
were his feelings toward me, and kept 
carefully on my guard against uttering 
any reproaches in his presence. 

At ten o’clock in the evening of that 
day, the great dignitaries of state re- 
pared to the palace of the Tuilleries, the 
emperor’s family arrived soon after. 
The stupor which paralyzed me seemed 
to have seized upon the whole assembly; 
no person dared utter a word. 

The author of this cruel scene ap- 
peared to take no part in what was pass- 
ing around him, though his efforts to ap- 
pear calm were manifest to all. I ex- 
pected, at any moment, to receive an 
order forever exiling me from France; 
and | was ready to consummate that fa- 
tal sacrifice. I presented myself to the 
emperor, and found myself alone with 
him in his private cabinet. The lamps 
were lighted but emitted a sober ray. 
The whole court now advanced in mourn- 
ful silence. The emperor stood directly 
before me; and Cambaceres was placed in 
front of him. I know not whether the 
lights, or my deeply affected imagination, 
were the cause; but a deathly paleness 
seemed to cover every face present, 
when Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely 
presented to me, for my signature, the 
acte which severed forever the bonds by 
which I had been united to Bonaparte. 
All the persons present uttered an invol- 
untary sigh. I myself started. ‘‘Ah! in 
the name of heaven,” said [, ‘‘Napoleon, 
and is it thus you repay the tenderest 
affection! What! all I can hope, then, 
for signing this decree, is to retain the 
vain title of empress queen-crowned! 
Take back your gifts, and be pleased to 
remember your oaths. I abandon, it is 
true, all hope of touching your feelings. 
What you have said to me leaves no pos- 
sibility of my moving you, although I 
did hope to remain your wife, certain 
that your own renown would suffice to 
make you respect your obligations; and 
tis only at that price that you can hope 
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to continue to reign. By contracting an 
alliance with the house of Austria, you 
awaken the jealousy of other sovereigns, 
They will see in it only another motive 
to gratify your ambition, and thirst to 
enlarge and consolidate your victories. 
You will arouse them from their slum- 
ber; they will league themselves against 
you; and the unconquerable Bonaparte 
will at length be conquered.” 

Motienless, absorbed in thought, he 
stood, and cast an unquiet and troubled 
look upon me. He tried to speak, but 
broke off in the middle of a word. All 
ye who pity me, oh! had you witnessed 
the distress of him whom people were 
pleased to call a great man, how could 
you have pitied him! Such, in that de- 
cisive moment, was his weakness, that he 
could not help stammering out: ‘‘The 
future appears before my eyes; I am 
frightened!” I can not describe what 
were his feelings, when, a moment after- 
ward, he heard a voice exclaim: 

‘Alas! in recalling the error, I lose the 
charm of my life!” Ah! Frenchmen, 
this exclamation penetrated his heart 
like a poisoned arrow; and never will the 
memory of it be effaced. In the midst of 
the most noisy gayety, he will ever hear 
that cry of grief. It was the shriek of a 
wronged and outraged wife. 

I left this scene as soon as possible, and 
remained for some time pensive and sor- 
rowful. I was now forsaken by the man 
who ought, from gratitude, to have pro- 
claimed me his protecting divinity, He 
had put my heart to a terrible proof, and 
that heart still rebelled against my will; 
for, when this fatal blow had put an end 
to the little happiness | had derived 
from my second marriage, I felt my love 
increase towards my faithless husband. 
Oppressed by this double weight of sor- 
row, | passed rapidly toward the apart- 
ment which contained the object of my 
affections supported by my women. The 
light of the numerous lamps which were 
burning in my apartment fell upon my 
troubled vision. It seemed to me like 
the light of a tomb, which was yawning 
to receive the author of my distress. | 
happened to glance at the portrait of 
Henry IV.; and, tomy bewildered fancy, 
it seemed to frown upon me. The first 
sound that struck my ears was the low 
and mournful chanting of these plaintive 
words: 

‘*Weep, weep, beloved mothers; weep 
for your children; for thy second mother 
is no more!” 








THE MARINER'S GRAVE. 


Away oer the deep, ’mid the ocean’s 
foam, 

The mariner brave has taken his home, 

Where the wild, blue waves are o’er him 
rolling, 

And the sea-dirge sounds like a death-bell 
tolling. 


No flowers blooming above his head, 

No willow-bough weeps o’er his coral 
bed; 

No mourner has stood by his lowly grave, 

Fox ‘tis far in the depths of the ocean- 
cave. 


And yet not alone, for with him are 
they 

Who for years have slept in the crested 
spray ; 

And the fair and brave, at the sea-god’s 
call 

Have taken their way to the mermaid’s 
hall. 


The old man has gone with his silvered 
hair, 

And youth, in the bloom of its beauty, is 
there; 

The mother has sunk, and yet, on her 
breast, 

The child of her love, in a death-sleep, 
pressed, 


The maiden whose eye was flashing with 
light, 

And her cheek with a smile e’er beam- 
ing and bright, 

Like a flower that sinks in the swelling 
wave, 

Has gone ’mid the nymphs of the ocean- 
cave. 


But they stand by the couch of the 
stranger fair, 

And sing of the sleeper that’s resting 
there; 

Her brow they wreathe with the choicest 
pearls, 

And twine, in tresses, her raven curls. 


And the dashing waters that roll away; 

Will hymn, for the dead, a requiem lay 

And the sea-bird’s song, that sweeps 0 ¢ 
the main, ; 

E’er tells of them in its burial plaim. 
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A DREAM. 





sy MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, OF 
ADRIAN. 
To the Editor: IL am frequently 


visited by the dreamy spirits, but it is 
not often that their communications 
are important to any except myself; 
yet, last night, [ had a vision which I 
think almost worthy a place on the pa- 
ges of your excellent magazine. I 
had been employed, until late in the 
evening, penning, as usual, some wild 
poetic fancies, until, becoming weary, 
| drooped my aching forehead on my 
arm, and began to reflect on the folly 
and vanity of literary pursuits, unless 
tending directly to the moral or physi- 
cal improvement of mankind. I then 
thought of the reams of paper daily 
polluted by the pen and the press, and 
thrown upon the waves of time, carry- 
ing pestilence into every house and 
heart to which they find access. In 
this state of mind, I was overtaken by 
the confusion of ideas that float upon 
the: confines of the land of dreams, 
and presently a grand panorama open- 
ed before me. 

[found myself standing upon an im- 
mense plain, amidst an innumerable 
multitude, not crushed suffocatingly to- 
gether, but each having space 
suticient to move about, and see all 
that was passing. On the north of 
this plain arose a vast precipice built 
of enormous blocks of crystal piled 
regularly together, and resembling a 
vast amphitheater circling that side of 
the plain, above which swelled like a 
rotunda, a high hill, covered and 
streaming with the most beautiful ver- 
dure and flowers, diffusing a fragrance 
that penetrated the soul, and caused it 
expand, and strengthen, and grasp, 
m a single thought, every occurrence 
aud intention of past existence, with 
the most minute and insignificant word 
or action, On the summit of this hill 


stew a magnificent cluster of the dark 
June 2. 

















cedars of Lebanon; and, from the 
thick bower formed by their strong 
branches, beamed almost insufferable 
splendor, forming a burning halo, ter- 
minating in a dazzling bow, arching 
the whole mount from east to west. 
Above and beyond this, floated radiant 
clouds of every gorgeous tint; and, 
amidst them, ever and anon, looked out 
celestial faces, or glittered pearly 
limbs, and flowing robes of dazzling 
whiteness. 

The plain on which I stood termina- 
ted abruptly towards the mountain, 
between which and it lay an unfathom- 
able gulf, far down in which, the shud- 
derer might see the blackness of dark- 
ness rolling like a tempestuous ocean. 
Suddenly, the glory of the height be- 
came insufferable, fierce flashes like 
lightning darted forth on every side, 
and a hand, brighter thana focus of 
concentrated sunbeams, waved over 
the awe-struck multitude, which, like 
grass before the scythe of the mower, 
fell prostrate on the plain. Then a 
voice indescribable in the august melo- 
dyof its mighty tones, bade the Lit- 
erary World draw near. There was 
no resistance, no hesitancy—moved by 
a resistless impulse, authors, writers, 
poetasters, and scribblers of every 
grade, approached the brink of the 
dark gulf from which seemed to arise 
the mount of splendor; and every one 
found, lying before him, every sheet 
that had been written by his hand, or 
dictated by his mind. And now com- 
menced the grand display. It was an- 
nounced, in tones like the voice of a 
mighty trumpet, that every one was to 
read aloud all that they had given to 
the world. First advanced the au- 
thors of the old world, those who, be- 
fore the flood, disseminated the mys- 
teries of idolatry and bloody supersti- 
tion, until it repented God that he had 
made man upon the earth. Although 
their languages were to me unintelligi- 
ble, [ was unutterably amazed at see- 
ing all their motives painted plainly 
upon their foreheads, changing and 
varying as they went on from one 
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subject to another, while the crystal 
wall became a mountain of mirrors, re- 
flecting vividly to their view, and the 
eyes of the assembled world, all the 
effects and catastrophies which their 
works had occasioned. I observed 
that every one proceeded until, over- 
whelmed with shame, remorse, and con- 
fusion, they threw themselves, with 
their volumes, into the black abyss. 


At length the sacred writers  ap- 
proached. Glorious and__ beautiful 
were the displays of the _ blessed 


effects of their written doctrines. 


Idol after idol, with their temples, and | 


altars, and symbols, crumbled down 
into the oblivion of the dark abyss ; 
and beauty, and peace, and holiness, 
came hand in hand, scattering blessed- 
ness and all the holy affections wher- 
ever they moved. The savage became 
a gentle creature, crowned with 
the wreaths of domestic bliss; the 
female character arose from the dust, 
cleansed from pollution, and shone 
forth with angel radiance, circled with 
a halo of pure love, and rearing gen- 
erations of men, whose virtues 
wreathed their maternal brows with 
crowns of ineffable glory. When 
these writers had finished reading, they 
were encircled in clouds of snowy lus- 
ter, and borne, with their works, ma- 
jestically upwards, until they were 
lost in the light of infinite majesty. 

There was a pause when these had 
passed away, and then came foward the 
modern literati. The population of 
the old world had vanished ; and the 
beings whom modern authors had in- 
fluenced, filled the background. 

Strange and thrilling now became 
the varied exhibition, as one after an- 
other met his final recompense. But 
the details would be too voluminous, 
as [ have not the eternal duration for 
their rehearsal which was allowed for 
the acting ; so I content myself by in- 
stancing a few particulars. The pol- 
emic writers of the early ages of 
Christianity came forward, each with an 
air of importance, and proud confidence 
of victory. But most of them grew 











suddenly and fearfully pale and de- 
pressed, as their motives for every 
essay, written on their foreheads, re- 
flected in the crystal before them ; and 
fearful were their emotions, as those 
life-like mirrors presented scenes of 
battle and bloodshed ; estranged 
friends, weeping in agony; prisoners, 
suffering and emaciated, lying almost 
naked in loathsome dungeons, _ their 
hearts bleeding for the loved ones 
whom they should see no more ; blame- 
less victims, agonized upon the rack, 
and under other excruciating  tor- 
tures; martyrs expiring at the fire- 
bound stake; and of various hideous 
devices of torture. My soul grew sick 
as I look upon the writhing and dis- 
torted sufferers, and 1 hid my face iy 
horror. When I looked again, the 
scene had changed, and I knew not how 
those mistaken zealots were disposed 
of ; but the horrible impression upon 
my mind was almost effaced by the 
lovely and peaceful effects which greet- 
el the ministers who had_ preached 
Christ and him crucified. Bitter ene- 
mies embracing each other, belligerent 
nations signing articles of peace, 
cities arising in desolate places, and the 
deserts of the earth becoming as the 
garden of God. The humane and 
gentle affections flourishing in hearts 
lately overgrown by the bitter and 
baleful passions, and forming beauti- 
ful garlands around the domestic altar. 
Despair threw down her poniard : Sor- 
row raised her wet eyes, with a sweet 
smile, to heaven; the wounded spirit 
ceased to bleed; and the broken heart 


healed under the sweet application of 


the balm of Gilead ; and a sweet hymn 
of praise arose from the peaceful and 
blooming earth, on which the instru- 
ments of such  blessedness arose, 
mingling, as it were, with the rap- 
turous melody, until lost in the glory 
of the radiant light that dwelt upon 
the mountain. 

At length, « wasted form arose, clad 
in humble vestments, and it was easy 
to perceive that he saw not the light 
of heaven. He raised his face towards 
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the mount, but saw not its glory. Be- 
side him stood a drooping female, with 
a small volume in her hand. At the 
signal, she read ; and many a lofty emo- 
tion responded to the glowing passages 
of Paradise Lost; but the bard, as he 
listened, became impressed with a hum- 
ble sense of the utter failure of his at- 
tempts to delineate the majesty of the 
powers of heaven, and to fathom the 
purposes of the Eternal. He covered 
his sightless eyes with his emaciated 
hands, and fell prostrate, overwhelmed 
with humility. Then there came a 
bright form from amid the clouds 
without the radiant arch, and alighted 
gently beside him. It was Mercy. 
She raised him from the earth, and 
threw around him a robe of glory, 
in the dazzling radiance of which they 
both vanished away. Awe and terror 
fell upon the whole congregation of 
poets, as they beheld his fear and hu- 
miliation, and an audible murmur ran 
through the throng; yet some few 
commenced their exhibition exultingly, 
but they invariably plunged with their 
works into the gulf, as they witnessed 
the ruin and misery which they had 
occasioned. 

Heart-rending, indeed, were the 
scenes presented in the faithful mir- 
rors, of mourning parents, ruined 
youth, consumption, suicide, misanthro- 
py and murder, which confronted 
them, as the fruits of the sentiments 
which they had thrown upon the 
streams of time. Another class there 
was, whose efforts had been to amuse 
and provoke to laughter. Now, how 
utterly contemptible did they and 
ther works appear. And the gro- 
lesque representations of the mirth 
they had occasioned, how did they ap- 
pear, in that august presence, and 
hanging over the abyss of darkness 
| heard, with surprise, these authors 
of the ludicrous directed to mingle 
with the promiscuous crowd, and re- 
peat their buffoonery, anecdotes, and 
‘ongs, continually. JI thought their 
loom would be pleasant to them; but, 
‘s I marked the expressions of an- 








guish, self-disdain, and abhorrence, 
which marked their faces as_ they 
turned to perform their tasks, I could 
not but pity them. Not one of all 
the myriad pvets, but felt the reading 
of his manuscripts a severe penance ; 
and not one who, but for the aid of 
mercy, would have expired of shame 
and despair. 

The scribblers were all disposed of, 
and next were summoned the critics. 
A meagre-looking and sharp-featured 
set they were ; and, as they, perforce, 
pursued their tasks, malice, interest, 
envy, favoritism, and party spirit ap- 
peared alternately upon their brows ; 
and deep and utter were the miseries 
that appeared in fearful reality be- 
fore them. Here sata pale, intellectu- 
al young man, with clasped hands, and 
features expressing regret, mortification, 
bitterness and despair. Another 
picture presented one who had wres- 
tled variously with fortune, and been 
foiled in every attempt ; he had essayed 
his last hope; the approval of friend 
ship had ripened hope to confidence ; 
but he held, in his stern grasp, the fa- 
tal critique. His faded yet beautiful 
wife sat meekly by; and the big tears 


fell, as she endeavored to soothe the 
little ones who clung around her, 
begging for bread. There,a chained 


maniac raved of the unjust sentence that 
crushed his reason with his proud as- 
pirings, Here were acted every scene 
of recklessness and inebriety, robbing, 
voluntary death. Now appeared a deli- 
cate young girl, with burning cheek, and 
trembling eye, perusing the malicious 
animadversions which had been penned 
in a moment of asperity and misan- 
thropic excitement; but the heedless 
shaft has entered her spirit. Again, a 
middle-aged woman, emaciated and sick- 
ly, weeping frantically over her sleeping 
babes. The only source from which she 
had hoped to be able to draw a subsist- 
ence for them, had poured gall and con- 
suming fire upon her heart, which afflict- 
ion had already broken ; she is now sink- 
ing to the grave, and her orphan chil- 
dren—I will not trace their fate. On 
the other hand were seen authors wallow- 
ing in wealth and pride, and reaping 
honor and applause, who were recog- 
nized as amongst the very worst of those 
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who had gone down to darkness. A few 
critics there were, who with generous 
hearts, and upright intentions, had en- 
deavored to foster merit, and point 
genius to the noble and _ honorable 
path, to correct its errors, and cultivate 
its excellences, and bring forward its 
germs of beauty. Grateful and beauti- 
ful were the scenesthat passed before 
them as they read ; and the light of ap- 
proval shone from the holy mountain ; 
numerous bright hands brought laurel for 
their chaplets, and they passed away, 
amid bright rolling clouds, vanishing in 
mid air. 

And now the editors were summoned. 
Amongst them I recognized many whose 
familiar to me, and [| 

eternity would hardly 


ous piles of newspapers and pamphlets 


that were heaped up around them. But, 


before they commenced, the morning 
song of the glad wild birds frighted away 


the spirit of slumber, and I found my- 
self pen in hand, with my half-written 


sheet before me. 


THOMAS COOPER. 





BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


THE person who assumed this name 
was called Notly, when he was a slave 
in Maryland. He was compelled to 
labor very hard, was scantily supplied 
with food and clothing, and lodged in 
a little rickety hut, through which the 
cold winds of winter whistled freely. 
He was of a very religious turn of 
mind, and often, when alone in his lit- 
tle cabin at midnight, he prayed earn- 
estly to God to release him from his 
sufferings. 

In the year 1856 he found a favora- 
ble opportunity to escape from his un- 
feeling master, and made his way to 
Philadelphia, where he procured em- 
ployment in a lumber-yard, under the 
name of John Smith. He was so dili 
gent and faithful, that he soon gained 
the good-will and confidence of his em- 
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ployers. He married a worthy, indus. 
trious woman, with whom he lived 
happily. By their united earnings 
they were enabled to purchase a small 
house, where they enjoyed more com- 
fort than many wealthy people, and 
were much respected by neighbors and 
acquaintances. 

Unfortunately, he confided his story 
to a colored man, who, for the sake of 
reward, informed his master where he 
was to be found. Accordingly, he 
came to Philadelphia, arrested him, 
and carried him before a magistrate. 
Having brought forward satisfactory 
evidence that he was a slave, an order 
was granted to carry him back to Mary- 
land. Isaac T. Hopper was present at 
this decision, and was afflicted by it 
beyond measure. John’s employers 
pitied his condition, and sympathized 
with his afflicted wife and children. 
They offered to pay a large sum for his 
ransom ; but his savage master refused 
to release him on any terms. ‘This 
sober, industrious man, guiltless of any 
crime, was handcuffed and had his arms 
tied behind him with a rope, to which 
another rope was appended, for his 
master to hold, While they were fast- 
ening his fetters, he spoke a few atffec- 
tionate words to his weeping wife. 
“Take good care of the children,” said 
he, “and don’t let them forget their 
poor father. If you are industrious 
and frugal, I hope you will be enabled 
to keep them at school, till they are 
old enough to be placed at service in 
respectable families. Never allow them 
to be idle ; for that will lead them into 
bad ways. And now don’t forget my 
advice ; for it is most likely you will 
never see me again.’’ Then addressing 
his children, he said, ‘‘ You will have 
no father to take care of you now. 
Mind what your mother tells you, and 
be very careful not to do anything to 
grieve her. Be industrious and faith- 
ful in whatever you are set about ; and 
never play in the streets with naughty 
children.” 

They all wept bitterly while he thus 
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talked to them; but he restrained his 
sobs, though it was evident his heart 
was well nigh breaking. Isaac T. Hop- 
per was present at this distressing 
scene, and suffered almost as acutely as 
the poor slave himself. In the midst 
of his parting words his master seized 
the rope, mounted his horse, snapped 
his whip, and set off, driving poor John 
before him. This was done in a Chris- 
tian country, and there was no law to 
protect the victim. 

John was conveyed to Washington 
and offered for sale to speculators, who 
were buying up gangs for the southern 
market. The sight of dejected and 
brutified slaves, chained together in 
coffles, was too common at the seat of 
our republican government to attract 
attention ; but the barbarity of John’s 
master was so conspicuous, that even 
there he was rebuked for his excessive 
cruelty. These expressions of sympa- 
thy were quite unexpected to the poor 
slave, and they kindled a faint hope of 
escape, Which had been smouldering in 
his breast. Manacled as he was, he 
contrived to trip up his master, and 
leaving him prostrate on the ground, 
he ran for the woods. He was soon 
beyond the reach of his tyrant, and 
might have escaped easily if a company 
had not immediately formed to pursue. 
They chased him from the shelter of 
the bushes to a swamp, where he was 
hunted like a fox, till night with 
friendly darkness overshadowed him. 
While his enemies were sleeping he 
cautiously made his way, by the light 
of the stars, to the house of an old ac- 
quaintance, who hastened to take off 
his fetters, and give him a good sup- 
per. 

Thus refreshed, he hastened to bid 
his colored friend farewell, and with 
fear and trembling set off for Phila- 
delphia. He had several rivers to cross 
and he thought likely men would be 
stationed on the bridges to arrest him. 
Therefore, he hid himself in the deep- 
est recesses of the woods in the day- 
time, and traveled only in the night. 





He suffered much with hunger and 
fatigue, but arrived home at last, to 
the great astonishment and joy of his 
family. He well knew that these pre- 
cious moments of affectionate greeting 
were highly dangerous, for his own roof 
could afford no shelter from pursuers 
armed with the power of a wicked law. 
He accordingly hastened to Isaac T. 
Hopper for advice and assistance. 

The yellow fever was then raging in 
Philadelphia, and the children had all 
been carried into the country by their 
mother. Business made it necessary 
for Friend Hopper to be in the city 
during the day-time, and a colored do- 
mestic remained with him to take 
charge of the house. This woman was 
alone when the fugitive arrived ; but 
she showed-—him to an upper chamber 
secured by a strong fastening. He had 
been there but a short time when his 
master came with two constables, and 
proceeded to search the house. When 
they found a room with the door bolt- 
ed, they demanded entrance, and _ re- 
ceiving no answer, they began to con- 
sult together how to gain admittance. 
At this crisis the master of the house 
came home, and received information 
of what was going on up stairs. He 
hastened thither, and ordered the in- 
truders to quit his house instantly. 
One of the constables said, ‘‘ This gen- 
tleman’s slave is here, and if you don’t 
deliver him up immediately we will get 
a warrant to search the house.” 

“(Quit my premises,” replied Friend 
Hopper. ‘“ The mayor dare not grant 
a warrant to search my house.” 

The men withdrew in no very good 
humor, and a message soon came from 
the mayor requesting to see Isaac T. 
Hopper. He obeyed the summons, 
and the magistrate said to him, “ This 
gentleman informs me that his slave is 
in your house. Is it so ?” 

The wary Friend replied, ‘‘ Thou hast 
just told me that this man says he is. 
Dost thou not believe him ?” 

“ But I wish to know from yourself 
whether he is in your house or not,” 
rejoined the iagistrate. 
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“Tf the mayor reflects a little, I 
think he will see that he has no right 
to ask such a question, and that I am 
not bound to answer it,” replied Friend 
Hopper. “If he is in my house, and 
if this man can prove it, I am liable to 
a heavy penalty ; and no man is bound 
to inform against himself. These peo- 


ple have not behaved so civilly that I 


feel myself under any especial obliga- 
tions of courtesy toward them. Hast 
thou any further business with me ?’ 

“Did you say I dared not grant a 
warrant to search your house?’ asked 
the mayor. 

He answered, ‘‘ Indeed I did say so ; 
and I now repeat it. J mean no dis- 
respect to anybody in authority, but 
neither thou nor any other magistrate 
would dare to grant a warrant to search 
my house. J am a man of established 
reputation. I am not a_ suspicious 
character.” 

The mayor smiled as he replied, “ I 
don’t know about that, Mr. Hopper. 
In the present case I am inclined to 
think you are a very suspicious char- 
acter.” And so they parted. 

The master resorted to various strat- 
agems to recapture his victim. He 
dressed himself in Quaker costume 
and went to his house. The once hap- 


py home was desolate now ; and the 


anxious wile sat weeping, with her lit- 
tle ones clinging to her in childish 
sympathy. ‘The visitor professed to be 
very friendly to her husband, and de- 
sirous to ascertain where he could be 


found, in order to render him advice— 


and assistance in eluding the vigilance 
of his master. The wife prudently de- 
clined giving any information, but re- 
ferred him to Isaac T. Hopper, as the 
most suitable person to consult in the 
case. Finding that he could not gain 
his object by deception, he forgot to 
sustain the quiet character he had as- 
sumed, but gave vent to his anger in a 
great deal of violent and profane lan- 
guage. He went off, finally, swearing 
that in spite of them all he would have 
his slave again, if he was to be found 
on the face of the earth. 








John Smith remained under the pro- 
tection of Friend Isaac about a week. 
Spies were seen lurking around the 
house for several days, but they disap. 
peared at last. Supposing this was 
only a trick to put them off their 
guard, a colored man was employed to 
run out of the house after dark. The 
enemies, who were lying in ambush, 
rushed out and laid violent hands upon 
him. ‘They released him as soon as 
they discovered their mistake ; but the 
next day Friend Hopper had them ar- 
rested, and compelled them to enter 
into bonds for their good behavior. 
On the following evening the same man 
was employed to run out again, and 
this time he was not interrupted. The 
third evening John Smith himself ven- 
tured forth from his hiding-place, and 
arrived safely in New Jersey. 

He let himself to a worthy farmer, 
and soon gained the confidence and 
good will of all the family. He ate at 
the same table with them, and sat with 
them on Sunday afternoons, listening 
to their reading of the Scriptures and 
other religious books. This system of 
equality did not diminish the modesty 
of his deportment, but rather tended 
to increase his habitual humility. 

He remained there several months, 
during which time he never dared to 
visit his family, though only eight 
miles distant from them. ‘This was a 
great source of unhappiness, for he was 
naturally affectionate, and was strongly 
attached to his wife and children. At 
length be ventured to hire a small 
house in a very secluded situation, not 
far from the village of Haddonfield, 
and once more he gathered his family 
around him. But his domestic com- 
fort was constantly disturbed by fear 
of men stealers. While at his work in 
the daytime he sometimes started at 
the mere rustling of a leaf; and in the 
night time he often woke up in agony 
from terrifying dreams. 

The false friend, who betrayed him 
to his cruel master, likewise suffered 
greatly from fear. When he heard 
that John had again escaped, he was 
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exceedingly alarmed for his own safety, 
He dreamed that his abused friend 
came with a knife in one hand and a 
torch in the other, threatening to mur- 
der him and burn the house. These 
‘deas took such hold of his imagina- 
tion, that he often started up in bed 
and screamed aloud. But John was 
too sincerely religious to cherish a re- 
vengeful spirit. The wrong done to 
him was as great as one mortal could 
inflict upon another, but he had learn- 
ed the divine precept not to render evil 
for evil. 

The event proved that John’s un- 
easiness was too well founded. A few 
months after his family rejoined him, 
Isaac T. Hopper heard that his master 
had arrived in Philadelphia, and was 
going to New Jersey to arrest him 
He immediately apprised him of his 
danger ; and the tidings were received 
with feelings of desperation amounting 
to frenzy. He loaded his gun and 
determined to defend himself. Very 
early the next morning he saw his 
master, with two men, coming up the 
narrow lane that led to his house. He 
stationed himself in the door-way, lev- 
eled his gun, and called out, ‘ I will 
shoot the first man that crosses that 
fence |’ ‘They were alarmed, and turn- 
ed back to procure assistance. John 
seed that opportunity to quit his re- 
treat. He hastened to Philadelphia, 
and informed Isaac T. Hopper what 
had happened. His friend represented 
to him the unchristian character of 
such violent measures, and advised 
him not to bring remorse on his soul 
by the shedding of blood. The poor 
hunted fugitive seemed to be convinced, 
though it was a hard lesson to learn in 
his cireumstances. Again he resolved 
to fly for safety ; and his friend ad- 
vised him to go to Boston. <A vessel 
irom that place was then lying in the 
Delaware, and the merchant who had 
charge of her, pitying his forlorn situ- 
tion, offered him a passage free of ex- 
pense. Kindness bestowed on him was 
always like good seed dropped into a 
rich soil. He was so obliging and dil- 














igent during the voyage, that he more 
than compensated the captain for his 
passage. He arrived safely in Boston, 
where his certificates of good character 
soon enabled him to procure employ- 
ment. Not long after he sent for his 
wife, who sold what little property 
they had in Philadelphia, and took her 
children to their new home. 

When John left New Jersey he as- 
sumed the name of Thomas Cooper, 
by which he was ever afterward known. 
He had early in life manifested a reli- 
gious turn of mind, and this was pro- 
bably increased by his continual perils 
and narrow escapes. He mourned over 
every indication of dishonesty, pro- 
fanity, or dissipation, among people of 
his own color, and this grew upon him, 
until he felt as if it were a duty to de- 
vote his life to missionary labors. He 
became a popular preacher among the 
Methodists, and visited some of the 
West India Islands in that capacity. 
His christian example and fervid ex- 
hortations, warm from the heart, are 
said to have produced a powerful effect 
on his untutored hearers. After his 
return he concluded to go to Africa as 
a missionary. For that purpose he 
took shipping with his family for Lon- 
don, where he was received with much 
kindness by many persons to whom he 
took letters of introduction. Has chil- 
dren were placed at a good school by a 
benevolent member of the Society of 
Friends ; and from various quarters he 
received the most gratifying testimoni- 
als of respect and sympathy. But 
what was of more value than all else 
to the poor harrassed fugitive, was the 
fact that he now, for the first time in 
his life, felt entirely safe from the fangs 
of the oppressor. 

He remained in London about a year 
and a half. During that time he com- 
piled a hymn book, which his friends 
published, with his portrait in front. 
He preached with great acceptance to 
large congregations ; several thousand 
persons assembled to hear his farewell 
sermon on the eve of his departure 
for Africa. He sailed for Sierra Leone 
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in the latter part of 1859, and was 
greeted there with much cordiality ; 
for his fame had preceded him. All 
classes flocked to hear him preach, and 
his labors were highly useful. After 
several years spent in the discharge of 
religious duties, he died of the fever 
which so often proves fital to stran- 
gers in Africa. His wife returned with 
her children to end her days in Phila- 
delphia. 


—AAWAMAA AAA 


THE PAINTER OF SEVILLE. 


—-—__-— 


BY SUSAN WILSON. 


"TWAS morning in Seville; and brightly 
beam’d 
The early sunbeam in one chamber 
there, 
Showing where e’er its glowing radiance 
gleam’d, 
Rich, varied beauty. ’T was the 


study where 
Murillo, the famed painter, came to share 
With young aspirants his long cher- 
ish’d art,— 
To prove how vain must be the teacher’s 
care, 
Who strives his unbought knowledge 
to impart. 
The language of the soul, the feelings of 
the heart! 


The pupils came, and glancing round, 
Mendez upon his canvas found, 
Not his own work of yesterday, 
But, glowing in the morning ray, 
A sketch so rich, so pure, so bright, 
It almost seem’d that they were 
given 
To glow before his dazzled sight, 
Tints and expression warm from 
heaven. 


"Twas but a sketch—the Virgin’s head,— 
Yet was unearthly beauty shed 
Upon the mildly beaming face ; 
The lip, the eye, the flowing hair 
Had separate, yet blended grace, 
A poet’s brighest dream was there ! 





Murillo entered, and amazed 
On the mysterious painting gazed ; 











——_—____ 


‘Whose work is this !—speak, tell me | 
—he 
Who to his aid such power can call !” 
Exclaimed the teacher eagerly, 
‘* Will yet be master of us all ; 
Would [ had done it—Ferdinand ! 
[struitz |! Mendez !—say whose hand 
Among you all ;”—with half breathed 
sigh, 
Each pupil answer’d, ‘‘ "T'was not I” 


‘* How came it then ?” impatiently 
Murillo cried ; but we shall see 
Ere long into this mystery. 
Sebastian.” 


At the summons came 
A bright eyed slave. 
Who trembled at the stern rebuke 

His master gave. 

For order’d in that room to sleep, 
And faithful guard o’er all to keep, 
Murillo bade him now declare 
What rash intruder had been there, 
And threaten’d (if he did not tell 
The truth at once,) the dungeon cell. 


‘* Thou answer’st not !” Murillo said, 
(The boy had stood in speechless fear,) 

‘Speak, or ”’—at last he raised his head, 
And murmur’d, ‘‘ No one has been 

here,”’ 

‘*¢ Tis false !”—Sebastian bent his knee, 
And clasp’d his hands imploringly, 

And said—‘‘I swear it! none but me!” 


‘* List,” said his master, ‘‘ I would know 
Who enters here ;—there have been 
found 
Before, rough sketches strewn around, 
By whose bold hand, ’tis yours to show ; 
See that to-night strict watch you keep, 
Nor dare to close your eyes in sleep. 
[f on to-morrow morn you fail 
To answer what [ ask, 
The lash shall force you—do you hear ! 
Hence ! to your daily task. 
* ¥ * % ¥ 


Twas midnight in Seville; and faintly 
shone 
From one small lamp, a dim, uncertain 
ray 
Within Murillo’s study ;—all were gone 
Who there, in pleasant tasks or con- 
verse gay 
Pass’d cheerfully the morning hours away. 
‘Twas shadowy gloom, and _ breathless 
silence, save— 
That to sad thoughts, and torturing fear 
a prey, 
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One bright-ey’d boy was there,—Murillo’s 
little slave. 


Almost a child, that boy had seen, 
Not thrice five summers yet, 
But genius marked his lofty brow, 
(’er which his locks of jet 
Profusely curled ; his cheek’s dark hue 
Proclaimed the warm blood flowing 
through 
Each trobbing vein, a mingled tide, 
To Africa and Spain allied. 


‘ Alas!” what fate is mine !” he said, 
‘The lash if I refuse to tell 

Who sketched these figures—if I do 
Perhaps e’en more, the dungeon cell !” 

He breathed a prayer to Heaven for aid, 

It came ! for soon in slumber laid, 

He slept until the dawning day 

Shed on his humble couch its ray. 


‘ll sleep no more,” he cried, ‘‘ and now 
Three hours of freedom I may gain, 
3efore my master comes, and then 
[ shall be but a slave again. 
Three hours of blessed freedom ! how 
Shall I employ them /—ah ! e’en now 
The figure on that canvas traced 
Must be,—yes, it must be effaced.” 


He seized a brush——the morning light 
Gave to the head a softened glow ; 
Gazing enraptured on the sight, 
He cried, ‘* Shall I efface it ?—No! 
That breathing lip! that beaming eye ! 
Ktface them ?—I would rather die.” 


The terror of the humble slave 
Gave place to the o’erpowering flow 
Of the high feeling Nature gave, — 
Which only gifted spirits know ; 
He touched the brow—the lip—it seem’d 
His pencil had some magic power. 
The eye with deeper feeling beamed. 
Sebastian forgot the hour ! 
Forgot his master and the threat 
Of punishment still hanging o’er him, 
For with each touch new beauties met 
And mingled in the face before him. 


At length "twas finished ; rapturously 
He gazed—could aught more beauteous 
be! 

Awhile absorbed, entranced he stood— 

lhen started ; horror chill’d his blood ; 

His master and the pupils all 

__Were there e’en at his side ! 

the terror-stricken slave was mute. 
Mercy would be denied, 

July 3. 











EK’en could he ask it ;—so he deemed, 
And the poor boy half lifeless seemed. 


Speechless, bewildered for a space, 
They gazed upon that perfect face, 
Kach with an artist’s joy ; 
At length Murillo silence broke, 
And with affected sternness spoke 
‘* Who is your master, boy ?” 
‘* You, senior,” said the trembling slave, 
‘* Nay, who, I mean, instruction gave 
Before that Virgin’s head you drew ?” 
Again he answered ‘‘ only you.” 
‘* T gave you none,” Murillo cried,— 
** But [have heard,” the boy replied, 
‘* What you to others said,” 
‘* And more than heard,” in kinder tone, 
The painter said, ‘‘ ’tis plainly shown 
That you have profited. 


‘* What ” (to his pupils) is his meed ? 
Reward or punishment ? 

** Reward, reward ?” they warmly cried. 
(Sebastian’s ear was lent 

To catch the sound he scarce believed 

But with imploring look received,) 

‘* What shall it be ?” they spoke of gold 
And of a splendid dress, 

But still unmoved Sebastian stood, 
Silent and motionless. 


‘¢ Speak !”’ said Murillo kindly, ‘‘ choose 
Your own reward, what shallit be ! 
Name what you wish, [ll not refuse ; 
Then speak at once, and fearlessly.” 
‘Oh ! if | dared,”—Sebastian knelt 
And feelings he could not control, 
(But feared to utter even then, ) 
With strong emotion shook his soul. 


‘* Courage ” his master said, and each 

Essayed, in kind, half-whispered speech, 

To soothe his over-powering dread. 

He scarcely heard till some one said, 

‘¢ Sebastian ask, you have your choice, 
Ask for your freedom ?’—-At the word 

The suppliant strove to raise his voice,— 
At first but stifled sobs were heard, 

And then his prayer—breathed fervently, 


‘QO! master, make my FATHER free !” 


‘Him and thyself !my noble boy,” 
Warmly the painter cried. 

Raising Sebastian from his feet, 
He pressed him to his side. 

‘‘Thy talents rare, and filial love, 
E’en more have fairly won ; 

Still be thou mine by other bonds, 
My pupil and my son.” 
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Murillo knew, e’en when the words 


Of gen’rous feeling passed his lips, 


Sebastian’s talents soon must lead 


To fame that would his own eclipse. 


And constant to his purpose still, 


He joy’d to see his pupil gain, 
Beneath his care such matchless skill, 
As made his name the pride of Spain. 


TRUTH. 





BY PRESIDENT E,. O. HAVEN. 


Tue whole universe is a combina- 
tion of facts. There are certain facts 
of geography, for instance. The earth 
on which we stand occupies a certain 
amount of space, has a certain form 
and weight and texture; so much of it 
is covered with water, so much with 
forests, so much deserts, so much with 
snow. Was there ever a man who un- 
derstood all the facts about the entire 
surface of the earth, so that if a 
blank globe was given to him of the 
same size, and he had the requisite 
power, he could reproduce exactly 
everything that is now found on this 
earth? Not one! Even a Humboldt 
or a Ritter would only make a few 
scratches, or draw some outline maps 
on the globe. Probably not all living 
men together could complete the pic- 
ture. And yet some men know much, 
the most of men a little, of geography. 
But extend your vision to other 
worlds, and how little we know. We 
can count the planets of this solar 
system—perhaps not all of them. 
Combined astronomical science might 
succeed in placing every one in its 
proper orbit, and set it whirling and 
advancing at the proper rates, and tell 
its weight and size, and something 
about its material, learned lately by 
the spectroscope; and that is about all. 
But are they clothed with vegetation ? 
None can reply. Are they inhabited ! 
Possibly; some of them _ probably; 
perhaps none. Who knows? We 





could ask questions by the hour, but 
no one can satisfactorily answer. There 
is but one pathway in material things 
from the little circle which we do un- 
derstand into the infinite around us. 
There are innumerable pathways of 
the kind, just as you can conceive of 
innumerable radii from a center to- 
ward the circumference. 

Turn now to mental things. What 
is thought? What is soul? What is 
a thinking being? Doesa_ thinking 
being carry with it some of those phe- 
nomena that we call material? In 
other words, is there ever a soul with- 
out a body? Who knows? 

We know that there are minds. 
We know that we have minds. We can 
reason. We can count, measure, com- 
bine numbers, and compare qualities, 
and study angles and curves, until we 
are lost, and can possibly see no fur- 
ther, and yet are conscious that what 
we see is no more all than what we 
know of astronomy is all. We havea 
dim picture of the past, written ina 
few books, representing the partial, 
prejudiced, and fragmentary glimpses 
of centuries, giving us not nearly so 
correct and fulla view as a man would 
get of a landscape from an old blurred 
photograph taken in a dark day; for 
much of what we do see is false. And 
then when we turn our gaze forward 
in time, and toward that great ocean 
of eternity which is to come, how lit- 
tle we know of it! 

All this shows the very limited 
amount of truth man can learn. In- 
deed, the tendency just now is to dis- 
card everything except what may be 
called ascertained facts. ‘The Posi- 
tive Philosophy” is now most ably 
advocated. The imagination is not to 
be indulged; faith is not to be recog- 
nized; a man is not only to believe 
only just what he knows from actual 
sight, but to discard all other thoughts 
as puerile, or belonging to that age of 
each man and that age of the world 
which every wise man and the world 
ought to outgrow! The senses are to 
be credited, the intuitions to be de- 
-nied, forsooth! 
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This isa silly theory, but it is not 
my business now to expose its folly. 
It has often been manifested by ob- 
stinate, ignorant persons, before it was 
reduced to the form of philosophy, 
falsely so called. A truly wise man 
ought to remember that a human soul 
never outgrows any of its faculties. 
Polywogs shed their tails and become 
frogs, but human beings should never 
shed their imaginations nor their faith. 
They may develop them, chasten them, 
and bring them under the proper do- 
minion of reason; but drop them, 
never. ‘‘Positive science” never did 
fill the whole orb of a man’s soul, and 
never will. Childlike fancy may be 
developed into a philosophic precon- 
ception, which always precedes a 
scientific discovery, and after the last 
discovery it still exists. It may also 
develop into Christian faith that pre- 
cedes an experience that prepares the 
soul for heaven. 

But if the vision of man at best is so 
limited, how important is it that what 
he does know, or what he thinks he 
knows, should be correct? For who is 
not aware that many of the beliefs of 
men are false? 

Even many geographic beliefs are 
false) The most of human _ beings 
that have lived have believed that the 
sun moved around the earth. The 
most of men now believe it, if they 
ever think any thing about it. Mil- 
lions think the sun and moon are be- 
ing swallowed by a huge serpent when 
eclipsed. Many believe now in lucky 
and unlucky days, and that what they 
call changes in the moon change 
the weather on earth, though, proba- 
bly, the moon never changed any more 
in any one minute than in any other 
minute since it was made! What 
strange notions the ancients enter- 
tained about the ocean, the air, fire, 
and earth, the precious metals, the 
philosopher’s stone, and the influence 
of the stars? How many baseless no- 
tions are now entertained? 

What groundless prejudices exist 
among the people of different nations 





toward each other! Not many years 
ago it was a part of the education of 
the Englishmen and Frenchmen to 
hate each other. How many cruelties 
have been justified by a misinterpreta- 
tion of the biblical expression, “Cursed 
be Canaan, a servant of servants shall 
he be!” 

But why is truth preferable to 
falsehood? Is it universally conceded 
to be sot Is not a pleasing delusion 
better than a disagreeable fact? I 
have heard this doctrine maintained. 
It has even been said by divines, in 
their defence of the christian religion, 
that were it not true, so pleasing is the 
doctrine of the love of Christ, so ele- 
vating to man is a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, so productive of the 
best interests of society are the prac- 
tical teachings of the Gospel, they 
would still defend it. I do not sym- 
pathize with that position. I would 
say, let me have the truth, though it 
be bitter, rather than error, though it 
be sweet. I do not envy the lunatic 
his visions, though they make him 
laugh. If the temple I am building 
is only a cob-house or a _ palace of 
straw, let me know it, though all my 
hopes are dashed to the ground. I 
would rather die at once with truth 
than live any length of time with 
error. 

In this thought, too, I am but ex- 
pressing a common passion of healthy, 
thinking souls. 

Truth, then, is to be coveted, loved, 
uttered, and maintained, because God 
has made man to love it. It is 
enough that truth is intuitively de- 
sireable, falsehood intuitively disagree- 
able. 

Now this love of truth is not de- 
pravity. It is the healthy, right exer- 
cise of intellect. It is the one right 
stimulant of the mind. Love of error 
is a perversion. That is depravity. 
God loves truth. He has so declared. 


A little thought will convince any one 
that it must be so. The very idea of 


_ God supposes a being cannot be de- 


ceived. It is impossible for God to im- 
agine a falsehood without knowing it to 
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be a falsehood. He sees things as they 
are. If there be in things the relations 
of time—past, present, and future, God 
knows things properly—the past as past, 
the present as present, and the future as 
future. If the future in any of its parts 
actually now exists as undetermined and 
contingent, then Giod knows it as such, 
and to know it in any other condition 
would be to know a falsehood, of which 
he is incapable. If things exist in rela- 
tion to space, as material things seem to 
us to exist, (we cannot ascertain,) God 
sees them as they are, and cannot be de- 
ceived; and when we come to see as we 
are seen and know as we are known, we 
shall not be deceived 

Therefore, for a man to say that he 
would prefer falsehood to truth because 
the falsehood may be pleasing, is delib- 
erately to choose to be unlike God; it is, 
consequently, the cardinal sin, and such 
a choice betrays already a radical deprav- 
ity. 

It is the prime characteristic of a 
healthy mind, that it longs to know the 
truth; it longs, too, that all its knowings 
imay be true. It detests false cognitions, 
spurious faiths, delusive opinions. It 
has no objection to imaginations, if they 
are only perceived to be imaginations; it 
likes the dreams of a poet in the place 
of dreams, but not as facts. 

Another reason for the love of truth 
is a profound conviction that in the end 
truth is the only safe guide. Though 
falsehoods may delude and please for a 
season, all who believe in such a God as 
the Bible describes, himself truthful and 
just and holy, must see that the end of 
all false beliefs is evil, just in proportion 
to the degree of their trueness. 

[t takes ideas a long time to produce 
their legitimate fruits. But if God has 
written any lesson indelible upon all his 
works, in every possible character it is 
that truth begets perfection and error 
begets deformity ; truth begets joy, error 
begets pain; truth leads to hfe, error 
leads to death. 

This may be predicated, so far as its 
influence extends, of every individual 
truth and of every individual error. 
Every lie on any subject, however ab- 

gtruse, or impractical, or trivial, if be- 
lieved, is dangerous. Every truth, how- 
ever trivial, may prove to have a value. 
We can conceive of instances in which 
lies may seem temporarily to benetit 





men, just as we can conceive of instan- 








ces in which poisons may be of benefit 
to the body, or wounds or bruises may 
hel an; but they are exception; 

p a man; y are exceptional 
and do not affect the rule; all error is 
pernicious; all truth is profitable. 

Truth, on any one subject, obeyed, 
will bear its legitimate fruit, though the 
same mind that entertains it is a victim 
of error on other subjects. The temper- 
ate sinner will be healthy, as the fruit of 
his temperance; the intemperate saint 
will be sickly, as the fruit of his intem- 
perance. But the temperate sinner will 
suffer in his soul as the result of his sins, 
while the intemperate saint will be pro- 
fited spiritually by his mental rectitude. 
But generally error begets error of other 
kinds, and truth encourages truth of 
every other kind. All errors, though 
mutually contradictory and hostile, agree 
in a combined hostility to truth; while 
any one truth correctly ascertained pre- 
disposes the mind for other truths. 
Therefore science must aid religion, and 
religion must aid science. Any science, 
so-called, that is hostile to true religion, 
is sophistical and false; and any religion 
that is hostile to true science is supersti- 
tious and false. 

A truly religious man is always ready 
to acknowledge and investigate any fact. 
He does not shrink from facts of history, 
however they may seem to bear upon the 
Bible; or from facts of science, however 
they may seem to conflict with theology. 
He is ready at any time to adjust his no- 
tions to facts, without sacrificing what he 
regards as central and actual virtues. 
The man who is not wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday is not a model man. ‘The 
theology of to-day is not the same in 
form as that of a century ago. The past 
cannot be restored without its ignorance, 
and who would desire that?! 

Some men have no faith in truth, as 
able to defend itself. They make a cage 
and put truth in it, and bandage its eyes, 
and clip its wings, and then say to all 
around, come and see how much we love 
truth! Do you love it? then break down 
the bars, tear off the bandages, and let 
the captive fly. If it be a creature of 
God he will take care of it. 

Some have maintained that all fiction 
is to be discarded by carrying out the 
principle of this commandment. 

This is a narrow view and false. God 
has given us imagination to be indulged. 
We need it, to picture before us by an- 
ticipation the results of wrong action, to 
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repel us from it; and of right action, to 
attract us to it. Hypotheses always pre- 
cede scientific deductions and intelligent 
inventions. The wildest of fancies may 
be useful. They may even illustrate the 
highest truth. It is only needful that 
they should be known as fictions, and 
not regarded as true. — 

The deliberate falsifier is perhaps the 
greatest of sinners. He perverts the in- 
tellect, which is the fountain of action, 
to falsify and corrupt the very nature of 
those over whom he exerts an influence. 
The devil is called in the Scripture ‘‘the 
father of lies,” and is pronounced ‘‘a 
liar from the beginning.” It must have 
been a lie, deliberately chosen and de- 
fended, that caused the fallen angels to 
swerve from the integrity in which God 
first created them. Falsehood has been 
and is the source of all sin. 

‘“ But there are instances of lies re- 
corded in the Bible, and attributed even 
tomen and women that were commended, 
if not for their falsehoods, certainly for 
their general character.”’ Certainly there 
are. Such as Jacob, who deceived Isaac 
bythe help of his good mother; and Ra- 
hab, who concealed the spies and lied to 
her own countrymen, on the principle 
that all is right in war, and was after- 
ward commended as a woman of faith; 
and David, who feigned madness to save 
his life. What shall we say of them! 
simply this. The Bible described facts 
as they occurred, and not the fancies of 
its writers. Also these people, so far as 
they sinned, could not have been ap- 
proved by a just God, and it would have 
been better had they not borne false wit- 
ness, though it was not against their 
neighbor, except in the case of Jacob, 
who was undoubtedly punished for his 
sin, and was in no way benefitted by the 
birthright which he stole. 

How many histories, so-called, are tis- 
sues of lies! How many political es- 
says, and even religious writings, so- 
called, are permeated with falsehood! 
How disgraceful to Christianity is the 
word, how much more disgraceful the 
thing expressed by the words, ‘‘pious 
frauds!” Is there any reproach to our 
fallen human nature so deep as the fact 
that the very word derived from the name 
of Jesus, the Son of God, jesuitism, sig- 
nifies chicanery and lies! Is not this in- 
deed “stealing the livery of heaven to 
serve the deyil in?” 

There is not a thing in nature prima- 





rily designed to deceive. We speak fan- 
cifully of the deceitful ocean, the deceit- 
ful mirage of the desert, of poisonous 
fruits and flowers attracting us by their 
beauty only to injure and destroy. But 
all these things exist according to law, 
inflexible, unchanging. They do not 
change their natures and their shapes. 
The instincts of the unreasoning animals 
are always a sure guide, and if man will 
use his reason he may learn the facts and 
laws of nature, which abide. ‘‘The 
Father of Lights” has ‘‘no changeable- 
ness or shadow of turning.” What is 
this but to say that he is true?’ The laws 
of nature, never varying, are the sub- 
limest expression of truth. 

Reflect upon Christ. Read his life 
over and over again, and see how abso- 
lutely free from the least tinge of false- 
hood it is. We have no intimation that 
he was suspected even of this sin. Paul 
was charged with the fault. Peter actual- 
ly did dissemble, and was rebuked by 
Paul for the wrong; but the Saviour not 
only always uttered the truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, but was never suspect- 
ed of the opposite. His words were some- 
times perverted, even when he knew it 
and did not correct the wrong impress- 
ions; but he was never responsible for an 
incorrect idea. He was ‘‘ the Way, the 
Truth, the Life.” 

Observe that a deliberate untruth al- 
ways annihilates that peculiar peace 
which is the greatest reward of a Chris- 
tian life. It isan essential element of 
Christian doctrine that every true spirit- 
ual disciple of Christ who has repented, 
believed, and become achild of God by 
adoption, has a peace that no other pos- 
session will give, and that nothing but 
sin can permanently take away. This 
peace abides till death. It flows as a 
river. It destroys the fear of death. It 
illumines the grave. It ushers the depart- 
ing soul into heaven. Now there is no 
more deadly foe to this Christian peace 
than a conscious falsehood. It is an un- 
failing poison, a deadly enemy. 

It was this that prevented the early 
Christians, when threatened with mar- 
tyrdom, from saving their lives by an in- 
sincere compliance with the ceremonies of 
paganism. Many a Christian was told 
thatif he would but offer a sacrifice to an 
idol, if he would but toss a piece of in- 
cense upon the altar, if he would but dis- 
own Christ by a word, though he might 
still cherish him in his heart, he should 
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be unmolested. Why did he not yield so 
little? Was it not obstinacy? So it 
seemed tomany. But their reply was in 
substance: ‘‘I cannot do this small thing 
without sanctioning what I believe to be 
alie. Truth is to me a precious thing. 
[f I pervert it my peace of mind is gone. 
My conscious hold upon my unseen Re- 
deemer broken. I am cast off, a waif, 
an orphan, helpless, dead. I live only 
by preserving my integrity. I can bear 
martyrdom, which can last but a few mo- 
ments. I cannot bear desolation which 
may be eternal;” and therefore the Chris- 
tian died. Butso sublime was the exam- 
ple, that appealing to the natura) admira- 
tion of sincerity in every heart, for one 
that fell two arose to take his place, and 
‘the blood of the martyrs was the seed 
of the Church.” 

Finally, let no one suppose that itis 
an easy thing to abstain from falsehood 
and always to abide by the truth. It is 
the very summit of manhood; itis eman- 
cipation from sin; it is union with God. 


———— AAA 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 





BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


THERE is a poetry of sound, suscep- 
tibility to which is wholly independ- 
ent of science. Taste for this exquis- 
ite pleasure may be cultivated to the 
highest degree, by those who have no 
musical skill, and are ignorant even of 
the vocabulary of the art. Perhaps, 
indeed, music is felt by none so much 
as those to whom it isa sweet mys- 
tery, a luxury never analyzed, an un- 
explored avenue, leading at once, and 
by a process too enchanting to examine, 
into the happy precincts of the ideal 
world. To such minds the vagueness 
of music is one of its greatest charms. 
To them it occasions no surprise to re- 
member that musicians were anciently 
deemed seers ; and that even Christians 
followed an idolatrous example, and 
canonized Cecilia when the muses were 
no more. They can sympathize with 
the monk of Catania, whose dying re- 
quest it was to be buried beneath the 








organ whose harmonies had so long 
blessed him. Like the opium eater 
they love to “ construct out of the raw 
material of organic sound, an elabo. 
rate intellectual pleasure.” They de- 
light to lose, or rather quicken their 
consciousness in the inspiring atmos- 
phere of song. “Succession,” says 
Burke, “ gives the idea of continuing 
on to infinity.” Perhaps this acounts 
for the spell which music exerts over 
imaginative spirits. It is a magic 
river, down which they float to the 
verge of the infinite. Without the 
definiteness of sculpture and painting, 
music is, for that very reason, far more 
suggestive. Like Milton’s Eve, an out- 
line, an impulse is furnished, and the 
imagination does the rest. Anticipa- 
tion, that mighty principle of happi- 
ness, is called into immediate action. 
Expectancy is constantly aroused. 
“The essence of musical feeling,” says 
an ingenious writer, ‘ consists in this, 
—that we endeavor, from a sense of 
pleasure, to dwell on and even to per- 
petuate in our minds, some kind of 
emotion of a joyful or painful nature.” 
Music thus seems the prelude to that 
perfect satisfaction, the entire expres- 
sion of itself, for which the heart is ever 
aspiring :— 
“The golden key 

That opes the palace of eternity.” 

Could we penetrate further into the 
facts of nature, perhaps it would be 
discovered that the most ethereal of 
physical influences is sound, and that 
music is the element in which matter 
and spirit most nearly assimilate. A 
more refined sense and a deeper sensi- 
bility would doubtless reveal more of 
the poetry of sound than we can now 
imagine. It has been suggested that 
as the telescope enables us to see stars 
otherwise invisible, so auditory tubes 
might be constructed by which we 
could hear the music of the spheres. 
Nature’s music falls upon inattentive 
ears. The wind awakens harmonies 
innumerable and too various to be 
transcribed. The ocean is an infinite 
organ of sound. Forests are mighty 
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harps ; and every brook “ makes music 
with the enameled stones.” Yet how 
rare is the auditor, who, like Beeth- 
oven, could sit on a style out in the 
summer noon-tide, and gather up the 
blending music of creation, to repeat 
in new combinations or more striking 
forms : 

“While mellow warble, sprightly trill 

The tremulous heart excite; 

And hums the balmy air to still 

The balance of delight.” 

There is perhaps no better definition 
of music than—the language of the 
soul. Thus regarded, it is a curious 
and pleasing speculation to trace its ef- 
fects upon man, and note how it min- 
gles with the experience of those dis- 
tinguished by eminent gifts or rare 
achievements. Wherever the poetic 
temperament obtains, wherever human 
nature is discussed by a master-spirit, 
we find the poetry of sound recognized 
as the true dialect of emotion, and 
adopted, as it were, spontaneously, as 
a medium of expression, a profound 
solace, a rich stimulus or a graceful di- 
version. As a language, then, con- 
sider its universality. The Spanish 
muleteer chants the ballads of his 
country amid her lonely hills, beneath 
her palaces is heard the tinkle of the 
guitar, and in her fields the clink of 
castinets. The Savoyards carry over 
the world their mountain songs. The 
shrill bagpipe wakes the echoes of the 
Highlands, and Paganini’s violin filled 
the concert room of St. Petersburg. 
Amid the ruins of Rome, at Christ- 
mas, the savage Calabrian plays his 
wild reeds ; and the streets of Paris 
resound with the Marsellaise. A Lon- 
don audience hail the national anthem, 
and the American Indians have their 
war-whoop and death song. 

A not less striking indication of the 
powerful hold this diversion has upon 
the popular mind in Italy, is the facil- 
ity with which the artisans adopt favor- 
ite airs, and the skill with which a 
casual band of night strollers strike 
spontaneously into a new chorus. The 

honors lavished upon the prima donna 











are equally significant. The well-timed 
applause, the shower of wreaths, the 
torch-bearing procession and the more 
private tokens of admiration bestowed 
upon these queens of song, render their 
triumphs, though brief, the most brill- 
iant of modern times. When Mali- 
bran was passing through Arezzo, the 
inhabitants secreted her horses, and, 
assembling in the principal piazza, be- 
neath the hotel windows, refused to 
allow her to proceed until she had fa- 
vored them with a favorite air. Their 
town was too small for a large theater, 
and they adopted this course in despair 
of ever hearing, in any other way, the 
voice with whose fame all Italy rung 
Farinelli purchased a duchy. Pasta’s 
residence on the banks of Lake Como, 
is a beautiful evidence of her success, 
and the cultivated friends around her 
still keep alive the consideration her 
splendid career excited. Catalani, at 
the age of sixty, lived in honored re- 
tirement in one of the most delightful 
villas in the neighborhood of Florence. 
Bellini’s memory is cherished in Sicily, 
as the redeeming genius of that un- 
happy island. In the old world, mu- 
sic is the subtle language through 
which restricted talent finds scope— 
the cheering atmosphere in which pov- 
erty seeks refreshment—the elevating 
element in which even the victims of 
despotism breathe freely. The bravi, 
who were hired to despatch Stradella, 
abandoned the meditated crime, with 
horror, after hearing him sing. Keller, 
a poor peruke maker, received the still 
poorer Haydn into his house, merely 
from having enjoyed his voice at the 
cathedral. 

It is worthy of remark that the pro- 
ductions of composers are finished as 
soon aS imagined. No medium of hu- 
man expression is so fresh, so directly 
the offspring of sentiment. That it 
has to do with the very depths of our 
nature is evident from the melancholy 
which characterizes all impassioned 
music. It addresses the memory with 
singular power. How often it breaks 
up at once the deep of the affections, 
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and conjures back all that is beautiful | stars sang together at the dawn of cre. 
and dear in the domain of the past ! ation, and the melody of angels hailed 

Anecdotes of celebrated composers the rising star of Bethlehem. The 
are full of interest. Haydn imagined | fame of the moon of Spain has found 
a little romance, and then wrote it out | its best echo in legendary songs ; and 
in music. Gluck kindled his fancy by Byron sums up the woes of Venice in 
sitting at the piano in the midst of a | one line, when he tells us that 
beautiful meadow. One composer could 
only invent with a diamond ring upon 
his finger, the donation of an illus- 
trious friend ; and another read one of 
Petrarch’s sonnets to awaken his “ fine 
frenzy.” Many of the fragments which 
Bellini left are so marked as to show 
they were written under the influence 
of feelings resulting from personal ex- 
perience. It was his custom to incor- 
porate these fruits of private sentiment 
into his operas. Hence, doubtless, 
their reality of style and truth of ex- 
pression. 

Kven the physical effects of music 
are but very partially explored. The 
beautiful story of David’s consoling 
strains, so finely embodied in Alfieri’s 
Saul, is probably but faintly typical of 
the power of harmony in cases of men- 
tal malady. ‘ The devil is of a melan- 
choly cast,” says Luther, “and music 
soon drives him away.”  Invalids of 
nervous temperament, may raise their 
tone of health to an astonishing degree 
by frequenting musical entertainments. 
Haydn’s biographer declares himself 
cured of a fever bya fine mass. Philip 
V. of Spain, when a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac, was alive to nothing but 
music. Whoever has witnessed the 
tranquil state sometimes induced by 
melody, in cases of violent insanity, or 
traced the world of meaning which the 
blind realize in cultivating sound, will 
appreciate the undiscovered eflicacy of 
music as a resource and a restorative. finished. these sacred melodies were 

, The occasions of the art are as va- sung by the tearful multitude that clus- 
rious as the exigencies and aspects of tered around his coffin. What a sub- 
human life. Our triumphs would 3jn- | lime picture does Milton present seat- 
deed prove dull, and our wants wasting, | oq at his organ, raising those sightless 
were not this sweet resource provided. orbs, whose darkness only made the 
Miriam celebrated with her timbrel, light within more bright, while his as- 
the escape of her people from bondage, pirations found a response in the sol- 
and Jepthah’s daughter went out to | emn strain. Haydn was wont to muse 
meet him with a song. The morning upon God’s goodness until the “ fire 
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‘‘Songless rows the silent gondolier.” 
The lover soothes his impatient heart, 
and the loved plumes the wings of her 
affection, as the serenade floats through 
the moonlit air, The infant falls asleep 
upon its mother’s bosom to the lulling 
strain of a nursery song ; and the aged 
man who has died in honor, is laid in 
his grave with the solemn harmony of 
the dirge. The grace of festivity is 
the banquet song ; and the tears of re- 
pentance become sublime amid the sol- 
emn pathos of the miserere. The bit- 
terness of bondage passes from the 
slave's heart as his chant accompanies 
the plashing oar ; and the fear of death 
is lost in valorous resolves, as the trum- 
pet’s onset falls on the ear of the sol- 
dier. The nun forgets the world she 
regrets, when joining in the vesper 
hymn ; anc the belle is, for a moment, 
redeemed from the thrall of fashion, 
when alone with her harp. Blind and 
maimed though he be, the strolling 
musician smiles blandly as he plays ; 
and the peasant thinks the world his 
own, as his reed welcomes the sunset 
hour. 

How nobly music mingles with the 
lives of the good and great! In early 
youth the author of the reformation 
endeavored to support himself by sing- 

ing in the streets. This he calls 
“bread music.” In later years his 
heroic spirit found scope in hymns of 
devotion, and when his great work was 
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burned,” and then he penned those de- 
votional compositions which have kin- 
dled alike flame in countless hearts. 
Mary Stuart’s captivity was cheered 
by her lute ; and Galileo turned from 
the abstruse researches of science to 
the refreshment of music. It is rela- 
ted of Marie Antoinette that, when 
standing before her inhuman judges, 
she thrummed the bar with her fingers, 
as if it were a piano, and seemed en- 
deavoring to support her courage by 
wandering in fancy through some re- 
membered melody. The wild fancy of 
Salvator expatiated in the boundless 
domain of sound, not less than amid 
the forest scenes of the Appenines. 
Mozart, we are told, was a king at the 
piano, though inadequate elsewhere. 
Old Walton, while at his favorite pas- 
time, cheered by the singing of the 
birds, was wont to ejaculate, “ Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for thy 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest 
bad men such music on earth!’ How 
characteristic of Thomson, that he 
loved to lean out of the window at 
Richmond, and listen to the nightin- 
gales, through the long summer nights ; 
and what a genial resource proved 
Goldsmith’s flute, in his wanderings 
over the continent. 

The effects that consecrate music are 
chiefly chronicled by the poets. They 
have cherished the influence and cele- 
brated the triumphs of the art, as kin- 
dred to their own. Indeed, the sus- 
ceptibility essential to poetic power, is 
equally alive to the spell of harmony. 
Moore says he is no poet apart from 
the sensation of music. Dante, in his 
Paradise, speaks of the melody that 

“Sounds sweetest here 
And draws the spirit most unto itself ;”’— 
thus recognizing one of the striking 
metaphysical results of the art. Pe- 
trarch poured forth his verses to the 
sound of the lute, which he bequeaths 
toa friend. His voice was sweet and 
of great compass. Alfieri sought at 
the grand opera, the inspiration under 











Dryden has left a noble record of his 
sense of the power of music in Alex- 
ander’s Feast. Wordsworth says of 
Lucy, in his beautiful poem of that 
name :— 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 

Where rivulets dance their wayward 
round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.” 

Shelley’s description of music, of 
which he was passionately fond, and to 
whose every inspiration he was singu- 
larly susceptible, is equally fanciful and 
characteristic : 

‘*The silver key of the fountain of 

tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is 
wild, 

Softest grave of a thousand fears, 
Where their mother Care, like a weary 

child, 

Is laid asleep in flowers.” 

Milton’s deep sense of the beautiful in 
sound, is expressed in many instances 
with his usual power and felicity. To 
him music was an immense consolation. 
Pleasure at one sense “ quite shut 
out,” the other overflowing with enjoy- 
ment. In Comos, the poet recorded, 
in language too grand and musical ever 
to be forgotten, his estimation of the 
‘“‘ soft and solemn breathing sound :” 
‘*At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled.” 

Can the utmost familiarity ever rob 
that passage of its charm? But of all 
the poets, Shakspeare has most per- 
fectly suggested the philosophy of mu- 
sic. When suspicion has blighted the 
affection of the Moorish warrior, he 
bids a solemn farewell to the “shrill 
trump, the spirit-stirring drum and the 
ear-piercing fife.’ The charm they 
once possessed is dispelled with bove’s 
departed melody. Richard III. can 
find no pleasure in the art save asa 
rude minister to his testy ambition, a 
sound to drown the railings of his 
bereaved accuser. “Strike up, I say ” 


which his dramas were composed. | —is a command, with the attendant 
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circumstances, singularly illustrative of 
his tyrannical character. Sir Toby 
Belch talks of rousing “ the night-owl 
with a catch ;’ and Jacques declares he 
“can suck melancholy out of a song 
as a weasel sucks eggs. What signifi- 
cance in Cvesar’s objection to Cassius 
“he hears no music.” What an ettec- 
tive touch of description, bringing into 
view all the delicacy and tenderness of 
the female character, in Lear’s obser- 
vation of Cordelia :- 
‘* Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low;—an excellent thing in 

woman.” 
Desdemona’s batiled heart seeks a re- 
lief in the willow song, accordant with 
her gentle nature. Ophelia’s inadness 
finds an expression in her pensive 
strains most appropriate to her fanciful 
temperament. It comports with the 
ideal character of the Tempest, that 
Ariel’s melody should draw Ferdinand 
to Miranda; and how finely has the 
poet betrayed a lover’s yearning for 
pathetic music, in the Duke's command 
to his page, in Twelfth Night : 
** Now, good Cesario, that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last 

night, 
Methought that it did relieve my passion 

much; 
More than 

terms, 
Of these most brisk and giddy paced 

times ;— 
Come, but one veyse. 

+ + ¥ x % 


light airs and recollected 


— —It is old and plain: 
The spinners and knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their 

thread with bones, 

Did use to chant it; it is silly sooth 
And dallies with the innocence of woe 
Like the old age.”’ 
From the tender strain which gives 
“an echo to the seat where love is 
throned,” to the ‘sweet thunder” of 
the Spartan hounds ; from the myste- 
rious harmony of invisible spirits, to 
the hearty carolings of conviviality, 
Shakspeare has introduced and depic- 
ted music with a marvellous truth to 
human nature. How exquisitely is 








es 


Cleopatra’s fond caprice displayed, in 
this brief colloquy after Antony’s de. 
parture : 


Cleo. Give me some 
moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 
Attendant. The music, ho. 
Cleo. 


music; music, 


Come, Charmian. 


The proud queen, even in reference to 
an art whose ‘‘ voluptuous swell” wag 
so adapted to her luxurious tastes, is 
still described, 


‘* As variable as the shade 

sy the light, quivering aspen made,” 

In the Merchant of Venice, we have, 
as it were, an epitome of our subject. 
The power of music, its association 
with the deep things of the heart, its 
divine accordance with the bright. se- 
renity of nature, its sweet response to 
the bliss of reciprocated affection, the 
comfort it affords the sorrowful, all its 
meaning and its truth, wre here casually 
but vividly sketched. When viewed 
in relation to the respective scenes and 
persons, these touches of the poet, if 
faithfully conned, are more significant 
than a whole volume of comments on 
the poetry of sound. 


AAA 


AMERICAN DELUGE. 


A SHARP HIT BY Dk. J. L. COMSTOCK. 


With respect to the deluge which Mr. 
Lyell predicts will happen about 30,000 
years hence in North America, we will 
state the grounds on which his profounge 
ly scientific vision presage a catastrop)e 
80 awful to this devoted country. 

‘It was,” says he,” contrary to anal- 
ogy to suppose that nature has been, at 
any former epoch, parsimonious of time, 
and prodigal of violence, to imagine that 
one district was not at rest, while another 
was convulsed ; that the disturbing forces 
were not kept under subjection, 80 4 
never to carry simultaneous desvlation 
over the whole earth, or aven over one 
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great region.” * * * * ** In specu- 
lating on catastrophes by water, we may 
certainly expect great floods in future,and 
we therefore presume that they have hap- 
pened again and again in pasttimes. The 
existence of enormous seas of fresh water, 
such as the North American lakes, the 
largest of which is elevated more than 600 
feet above the level of the ocean, and is 
in part 1,200 feet deep, is alone sufficient 
to assure us, that the time will come,how- 
ever distant, when a deluge will lay waste 
a considerable part of the American con- 
tinent. No hypothetical agency is requir- 
ed to cause the sudden escape of the con- 
tined waters. Such changes of level and 
opening of fissures, as have accompanied 
earthquakes since the commencement of 
the present century, or such excavations 
of ravines as the receding cataract of Ni- 
ayara is now effecting, might break the 
barrier. Notwithstanding, therefore, that 
we have not witnessed within the last 3,- 
000 years the devastation by deluge of a 
large continent, yet, as we may predict 
the future occurrence of such catastrophes, 
we are authorized to regard them as part 
of the present order of nature, and they 
may be introduced into geological specu- 
lations respecting the past, provided we 
do not imagine them to have been more 
frequent or general than we expect them 
to be in time to come.” -Principles of Ge- 
ology, vol. 1. p. 88. 

Mr. Lyell’s argument runs thus: ‘ Be- 
cause there are great lakes in North 
America, situated 600 feet above the sea, 
and because the cataract of Niagara is re- 
ceding at the rate of fifty yards in forty 
years, therefore, we may anticipate great 
tloods in future; and we therefore presume 
that they have happened again and again 
in past ages.”’ Consequently, we must 
presume that all the changes the earth 
has undergone by water, have been pro- 
duced by such catastrophes, and therefore 
Noah’s tlood never happened, and so the 
Mosaic history is not to be believed. 

It is plain that Mr. Lyell’s zeal to show 
that there has been no universal deluge, 
made him forget that in another part of 
his volume, he states that the quantity of 
sediment which is every year deposited 
in lake Erie is such that it will finally be 
filled up and become dry land; and as he 
does not expect the cataract of Niagara 
will drain this lake until the end of 30,000 
years, we may hope that it will become 
solid within that period. 

But independently of this oversight, no 
person of the least reflection, whether ge- 
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ologist or not,would for a moment believe 
that a lake, formed like a dish, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by solid limestone 
rocks, 90 feet thick, as Erie is, could be 
drained to its bottom in a few hours by 
the action of its own waters. Suppose 
the cataract of Niagara now at the out- 
let of lake Erie, and moving into it at the 
rate of 50 yards in 40 years, or a little 
more than a yard per year, we would in- 
quire of Mr. Lyell how long a period 
would be consumed in draining it to the 
bottom, and whether the escape of its 
waters thus sudden, ‘‘ would cause a tre- 
mendous deluge;” as he asserts. 
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Who Would Be A Boy Again. 


BY MKS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


Oh who would be a boy again! 
Life’s journey just begun; 

Methinks ’twere better far to know 
The race was almost run. 


Through pleasant plains and flow’ry vales 


Our paths do often lay; 
And yet how oft we weary grow 
And faint upon the way. 


We may not shun the cares and toils, 
We may not shun the strife, 

For these are part of nature’s plans; 
Yes, these are part of life. 


We may not pluck life’s flowers alone. 
This is to all denied; 

For often does the sweetest fruit 
And thorns grow side by side. 


And those who journey on, 
To duty’s call obey, 

Will find it oft a cheerless road, 
A rough and rugged way. 


Then who would wish again to live 
Those years of joy and pain, 

Or backward turn the wheels of time 
To be a boy again. 


Nay, rather let our hearts rejoice! 
As each day’s work is done, 

And with the weary traveler say, 
‘* 1m one day nearer home.” 




















TRUE REFINEMENT, 


BY H. W. BEECHER, 


XEFINEMENT is one of the outworkings 
It is the lifting 
of one’s self upwards from the merely 


sensual—the effort of the soul to ethere- 
alize the common wants and uses of life. 
A really refined man who ignores Christi- 
anity is a creature to beget wonder. A 
man whose sense of color is so exquisite 
that one wrong shade cannot escape his 
eye,that harmony of hues is his soul’s de- 
light, | marvel that that man’s eye has 
never pierced the blue, and caught the 
sparkle of the gems that glow with match- 
less dyes upon the gates of the eternal 
city. A man whose ear is all attuned to 
melody, who has brought music to its 
highest earthly perfection, and stands en- 
tranced by the sweetness of its passing 


of faith in the spiritual. 


tones, | marvel that he never hears the 
ringing of the harps of heaven. And he 
who has lifted his affections until no 


touch of grossness ever defiles them, who 
has made them pure as crystal from the 
taint of life’s vulgarity, | marvel, more 
and more, that along their edges plays no 
fire from the celestial treasury of love— 
that as the lightning from the earth leaps 
forth and joins and mingles with the 
lightning from the cloud, his love is oft 
touched and intensified by the love of 
God. What rapine ! what havoc ! when 
such an one—his life being touched—goes 
forth, naked and alone, to find that he 
has stopped infinitely short «f any prep- 
aration which could make the happiness 
of heaven possible to him. 


WE A A 


Many a man never sees into heaven, 
till he sees there through the grave of his 
little child, or till he loses his wife, not 
only the better half, but often the whole 
better part of himself. That unutterable 


loss which darkens the house, which dar- 
kens life itself, which takes the breath 
out of the years, and leaves a man to go 
staggering through the world, like one 
smitten at noonday with blindness. 
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JAMES NAYLER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


‘*You will here read the true story of 
that much injured, ridiculed man, 
James Nayler; what dreadful sufferinges, 
with what patience he indured, even to 
the boring of the tongue with hot 
irons, without a murmur; and with that 
strength of mind, when the delusion he 
had fallen into, which they stigmatized 
as blasphemy, had given place to clearer 
thoughts, he could murmur his error ina 
state of the beautifullest humility.”— 
Essays or E ta. 

‘‘WouLp that Carlyle could now 
try his hand at the English Revolu- 
tion !” was my exclamatian on laying 
down the last volume of his remarka- 
ble “History of the French Revolu- 
tion,’ with its brilliant and startling 
word-pictures still flashing before my 


vision. To some extent this wish has 
been realized in the “Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell.” Yet ] 


confess that the perusal of these vol- 
umes has disappointed me. Instead 
of giving himself free scope, as in the 
French Revolution, and transferring to 
his canvas all the wild and ludicrous, 
the terrible and beautiful phases of 
that moral phenomenon ; he bas con- 
centrated all his artistic skill upon a 
single figure,—whom he seems to 
have as the embodiment and hero of 
the great event. All else in his can- 
vas is subordinate to the grim image 
of the collossal Puritan. Intent upon 
presenting him as the fitting object of 
that ‘“Hero-Worship,” which in _ its 
blind admiration and adoration of 
mere abstract Power, seems to us at 
times a species of Devil-Worship ; he 
dwarfs, casts into the shadow, nay, in 
some instances, caricatures and distorts 
the figures which surround him. To 
excuse Cromwell in his usurpation, 
Henry Vane, one of those exalted and 
noble characters, upon whose features 
the lights held by historical friends or 
foes detect no blemish, is dismissed 
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with a sneer, and utterly unfounded 
imputation of dishonesty. ‘To recon- 
cile, in some degree, the glaring discre- 
pancy between the declarations of 
Cromwell, in behalf of freedom. of con- 
science, and that mean and cruel perse- 
cution of the Quakers, carried on un- 
der his sanction and authority, the 
generally harmless fanaticism of a few 
individuals, bearing that name, is 
gravely urged. 

James Nayler was born in the par- 
ish of Ardesley, in Yorkshire, in 1616. 
His father was a substantial farmer, of 
good repute and competent estate ; and 
he in consequence received a good edu- 
‘ation. At the age of twenty-two he 
married and removed to Wakefield 
parish, which has since been made clas 
sic ground by the pen of Goldsmith. 
Here, an honest, God-fearing farmer, 
he tilled his soil, and alternated be- 
tween cattle-markets and independent 
conventicles. In 1641, he obeyed the 
summons of “my Lord Fairfax” and 
his Parliament, and joined a troop of 
horse composed of sturdy independ- 
ents, doing such signal service against 
“the man of Belia, Charles Stuart,” 
that he was promoted to the rank of 
quarter-master, in which capacity he 
served under General Lambert, in his 
Scottish campaign. Disabled at length 
by sickness, he was honorably dis- 
missed from the service, and returned 
to his family. 

Kor three or four years he continued 
to attend the meetings of the Inde- 
pendents, as a zealous and devout mem- 
ber. But it so fell out, that in the 
winter of 1651, George Fox, who had 
just been released from a cruel impris- 
onment, in Darby jail, felt a call to 
set his face towards Yorkshire. ‘‘So 
travelling,” says Fox in his journal, 
“through the countries, to several pla- 
ces, preaching Repentance and_ the 
Word of Life, I came into the parts 
about Wakefield, where James Nayler 
lived. The worn and weary soldier, 
covered with the scars of outward 
battle, received, as he believed, in the 
cause of God and his people, against 
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Anti-Christ and oppression, welcomed 

with thankfulness the veteran of an- 

other warfare; who in conflict with 

‘“Principalities and Powers, and spirit- 

ual wickeduess in high places,” had 

made his name a familiar one in any 

English hamlet. ‘He and Thomas 

Goodyear,” says Fox, “came to me, and 

were both convinced and received the 
truth.” He soon after joined the So- 

ciety of Friends. In the spring of 
the next year he was in his field fol- 
lowing his plough, and meditating, as 

he was wont, on the great question of 
life and duty, when he seemed to hear 
a voice bidding him to go out from his 
father’s house, with an assurance that 
the Lord would be with him, while 
laboring in his service. Deeply im- 
pressed he left his employment, and, 
returning to his house, made immedi- 
ate preparations fora journey. But 
hesitation and doubt followed, he be- 
came sick from anxiety of mind, and 
his recovery, for a time, was exceed- 
ingly doubtful. On his restoration to 
bodily health, he obeyed what he re- 
garded as a clear inclination to duty, 
and went forth a preacher of the doc- 
trines he had embraced. ‘The independ- 
ent minister of the society to which he 
had formerly belonged sent after him 
the story that he was the victim of 
sorcery ; that George Fox carried with 
him a bottle, out of which he made 
people drink; and that the draught 
had the power to change a Presby- 
terian or Independent into a Quaker at 
once: that in short, the Arch-Quaker, 
Fox, was a wizard, and could be seen 
at the same moment of time riding on 
the same black horse, in two places, 
widely separated! He had scarcely 
commenced his exhortations, before the 
mob, excited by such stories, assailed 
him. In the early summer of the 
year we hear of him in Appleby jail. 
On his release he fell in company with 
George Fox. At Walney he was furi- 
ously assaulted, and beaten with clubs 
and stones: the poor priest-led fisher- 
men being fully persuaded that they 
were dealing with a wizard. The 
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spirit of the man, under these circum- 
stances, may be seen in the following 
extract from a letter to his friends. 

“Dear friends! Dwell in patience, 
and wait upon the Lord who will do 
His own work. Look not at man who 
is in the work, nor at man opposing 
it; but rest in the will of the Lord 
that so ye may be furnished with pa- 
tience, both to do and to sutler what 
ye shall be called unto, that your end 
in all things may be His praise. 
Meet often together; take heed of 
what exalteth itself above its brother ; 
but keep low, and serve one another in 
love.” 

Laboring thus, interrupted only by 
persecution, stripes and imprisonment, 
he finally came to London and spoke 
with great power and eloquence in the 
meetings of the friends in that city. 
Here, he for the first time found him- 
self surrounded by admiring and sym- 
pathising friends. He saw, and re- 
joiced in the fruits of his ministry. 
Profane and drunken cavaliers, intol- 
erant Presbyters, and blind Papists, 
owned the truths which he uttered, 
and counted themselves as his disci- 
ples. Women, too, in their deep trust- 
fulness and admiring reverence, sat at 
the feet of the eloquent stranger. De- 
vout believers in the doctrine cf the 
inward light and manifestation of God 
in the heart of man, these latter, at 
length, thought they saw such unmis- 
takable evidence of the true life in 
James Nayler, that they felt constrained 
to declare that Christ was, in an es- 
pecial manner, within him, and to call 
upon all to recognize in reverent ador- 
ation this new incarnation of the Di- 
vine and Heavenly. The wild enthu- 
siasm of his disciples had its effect on 
the teacher. Weak in body, worn 
with sickness, fastings, stripes, and 
prison-penance, and naturally credu- 
lous and imaginative, is it strange that 
in some measure he yielded to the 
miserable delusion! Let those who 
would harshly judge him, or ascribe 
his fall to the peculiar doctrines of his 
sect, think of Luther engaged in per- 











sonal combat with the devil, or con- 
versing with him on points of theology 
in his bed-chamber, or of Bunyan at 
actual fisticuffs with the adversary ; 
or of Fleetwood, and Vane, and Harri- 
son millenium-mad, and making prepa- 
rations for an earthly reign of King 
Jesus. It was an age of intense relig- 
ious excitement. Fanaticism had be- 
come epidemic. Cromwell swayed his 
parliaments by ‘revelations’ and 
Scripture phrases in the painted cham- 
ber—stout generals and seu-captains 
exterminated the Irish, and swept 
Dutch navies from the ocean, with old 
Jewish war-cries, and hymns of De- 
bora and Miriam; country justices 
charged juries in Hebraisms and cited 
the laws of Palestine oftener than 
those of England. Poor Nayler found 
himself in the very midst of this 
seething and confused Maelstrom. 
He struggled against it for a time ; but 
human nature was weak ; he became, 
to use his own words, ‘bewildered and 
darkened,” and the floods went over 
him. 

Leaving London with some of his 
more zealous followers, not without 


solemn admonition and rebuke from 
Francis Hewgill and Edward Bur- 


rough, who at that period were re- 
garded as the most eminent and gifted 
of the Society’s ministers, he bent his 
steps towards Exeter. Here, in conse- 
quence of the extravagance of his lan- 
guage and that of his diciples, he was 
arrested and thrown into prison. Sev- 
eral infatuated women, surrounded the 
jail, declaring that “Christ was in 
prison,’ and on being admitted to see 
him knelt down and kissed his feet, 
exclaiming, “Thy name shall be no 
more called James Nayler, but Je- 
sus!” Let us pity him and them. 
They, full of grateful and extravagant 
affection for the man whose voice had 
valled them away from worldly vani- 
ties, to what they regarded as eternal 
realities, whose hand they imagined 
had for them swung back the pearl 
gates of the celestial city, and flooded 
their atmosphere with light from 
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heaven ; he, receiving their homage, 
(not as offered to a poor, weak, sinful 
Yorkshire trooper, but rather to the 
hidden man of the heart, the ‘‘ Christ 
within” him,) with that self-deceiving 
humility which is but another name 
for spiritual pride. Mournful, yet nat- 
ural, such as is still in greater or less 
degree manifested between the Catho- 
lic enthusiast and her confessor ; such 
as the careful observer may at times 
take note of even in our Protestant re- 
vivals. 

How Nayler was released from Exe- 
ter jail does not appear, but the next 
we hear of him is at Bristol, in the fall 
of the year. His entrance into that 
city shows the progress which he and 
his followers had made in the interval. 
Let us look at Carlyle’s description of 
it: ‘A procession of eight persons— 
one, a man on horseback riding single, 
tue others men and women partly 
riding double, partly on foot, in the 
muddiest highway, in the wettest 
weather ; singing, all but the single ri- 
der, at whose bridle walk and splash 
two women, ‘ Hosannah ! Holy, holy ! 
Lord God of Sabaoth! and other 
things, ‘in buzzing tone,’ which the 
impartial hearer could not make out. 
The single rider is a raw-boned male 
figure, with lank hair reaching below 
his cheeks, hat drawn close over his 
brows, nose rising slightly in the mid- 
dle, of abstruse down look, and large 
dangerous jaws strictly closed; he 
sings not; sits there covered, and is 
sung to by the others, bare.” 

Truly, a more pitiful example of hero 
worship is not well to be conceived of. 
Instead of taking the rational view of 
it, however, and mercifully shutting 
up the actors in a mad-house, the au- 
thorities of that day conceiving it to 
be a stupendous blasphemy, and them- 
selves God’s avengers in the matter, 
sent Nayler, under strong guard, up to 
London, to be examined before the Par- 
liament. The following horrible reso- 


lution was agreed upon : 
“That James Nayler be set in the 
pillory, with his head in the pillory in 
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the Palace Yard, Westminster, durin 
the space of two hours, on Thursday 
next, and be whipped by the hangman 
through the streets, from Westminster 
to the Old Exchange, and there, like- 
wise, be set in the pillory, with his 
head in the pillory for the space of 
two hours, between eleven and one, on 
Saturday next, in each place wearing a 
paper containing a description of his 
crimes ; and at the Old Exchange his 
tongue be bored through with a hot 
iron, and that he be there stigmatized 
on the forehead with the letter ‘Bj; 
and that he be afterwards sent to Bris- 
tol, to be conveyed into and through 
the said city on horseback, with his 
face backward, and there, also publicly, 
whipped the next market day after he 
comes thither ; and from thence he be 
committed to prison in Bridewell, Lon- 
don, and there restrained from the so- 
ciety of all people, and there to labor 
hard until he shall be released by par- 
liament ; and during that time be de- 
barred the use of pen, ink and paper, 
and have no relief except what he earns 
by his daily labor.” 

Such, neither more nor less, was, in 
the opinion of parliament, required on 
their part to appease the Divine ven- 
geance. The sentence was pronounced 
on the 17th of the Twelfth Month ; the 
entire time of the parliament for the 
two months previous having been oc- 
cupied with the case. 

Nayler was called into the parlia- 
ment house to receive his sentence. 
‘“T do not know mine offence,” he said 
mildly. ‘ You shall know it,” said 
Sir Thomas Widdington, ‘‘ by your sen- 
tence.” When the sentence was read 
he attempted to speak, but was silenced. 
“T pray God,” said Nayler, “that He 
may not lay this to your charge.” 

The next day, the 18th of the Twelfth 
Month, he stood in the pillory two 
hours, in the chill winter air, and was 
then stripped and scourged by the 
hangman at the tail of a cart through 
the streets. Three hundred and ten 
stripes were inflicted; his back and 
arms were horribly cut and mangled, 
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and feet crushed and bruised by the 
feet of horses treading on him in the 
crowd. He bore all with uncomplain- 
ing patience ; but was so far exhausted 
by his sufferings that it was found nec- 
essary to postpone the execution of the 
residue of the sentence for a week. 
The terrible severity of his sentence, 
and his meek endurance of it, had in 
the meantime powerfully affected many 
of the humane and generous of all 
classes in the city ; and a petition for 
the remission of the remaining part of 
the penalty was unanimously signed 
and presented to parliament. <A de- 
bate ensued upon it, but its prayer was 
rejected. Application was then made 
to Cromwell, who addressed a letter to 
the speaker of the house, inquiring 
into the affair, protesting an “ abhor- 
rence and detestation of giving or 0c- 
casioning the least countenance to such 
opinions and practices” as were impu- 
ted to Nayler, “‘ yet, we being entrust- 
ed in the present government on be- 
half of the people of these nations ; 
and not knowing how far such pro- 
ceedings entered into wholly without 
us may extend in the consequence of 
it, do hereby desire that the house may 
let us know the grounds and reason 
whereon they have proceeded.” From 
this, it is not unlikely that the Pro 
tector might have been disposed to 
clemency, and to look with a degree of 
charity upon the weakness and errors 
of one of his old and tried soldiers, who 
had striven like a brave man, as he 
was, for the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen ; but the clergy here inter- 
posed, and vehemently, in the name of 
God and His church, demanded that 
the executioner should finish his work, 
Five of the most eminent of them, 
names well known in the Protectorate, 
Carly, Manton, Nye, Griffith and Rey- 
nolds, were deputed by parliament to 
visit the mangled prisoner. A reason- 
able request was made, tliat some im- 
partial person might be present, that 
justice might be done Nayler in the re- 
port of hisanswers. This was refused. 


It was, however, agreed that the con- 








versation should be written down, and 
a copy of it left with the jailer. He 
was asked if le was sorry for his blas- 
phemies, He said he did not know to 
what blasphemies they alluded ; that 
he did believe in Jesus Christ ; that 
He had taken up His dwelling in his 
own heart, and for the testimony of 
Him he now suffered. ‘I believe,” 
said one of the ministers, “ in a Christ 
who was never in any man’s heart.” 
‘| know no such Christ,” rejoined the 
prisoner, ‘* the Christ 1 witness to fills 
heaven and earth, and dwells in the 
hearts of all true believers.” On being 
asked why he allowed the women to 
adore and worship hit, he said he 
denied bowing to the creature, but if 
they beheld the power of Christ, where- 
ever it was, and bowed to it, he could 
not resist it, or say aught against it.” 
After some further parley the reverend 
visitors grew angry, threw the written 
record of the conversation in the fire, 
and left the prison, to report the pris- 
oner incorrigible. 

On the 27th of the month he was 
again led out of the cell and placed 
upon the pillory. Thousands of citi- 
zens were gathered around—many of 
them earnestly proteting against the 
extreme cruelty of his punishment. 
Robert Rich, an influential and hon- 
orable merchant, followed him up to 
the pillory, with expressions of great 
sympathy, and held him by the hand 
while the red-hot iron was _ pressed 
through his tongue, and the brand was 
placed on his forehead. He was next 
sent to Bristol, and publicly whipped 
through the principal streets of that 
city, and again brought back to the 
Bridewell prison, where he remained 
about two years, shut out from all in- 
tercourse with his fellow beings. At 
the expiration of this period he was 
released by order of parliament. In 
the solitude of his cell he said the an- 
gel of patience had been with him. 
Through the cloud which had so long 
rested over him, the clear light of truth 
shone in upon his spirit ; the weltering 
chaos of a disordered intellect, settled 
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into the calm peace of a reconciliation 
with God and man. His first act on 
leaving prison was to visit Bristol, the 
scene of his melancholy fall. There 
he publicly confessed his errors, in the 
eloquent earnestness of a contrite spirit, 
humbled in view of the past, yet full 
of thanksgiving and praise for the great 
boon of forgiveness. A writer who 
was present says the ‘‘ assembly was 
tendered and broken into tears, there 
were few dry eyes, and many were 
bowed in their minds.” 

In a paper, which he published soon 
after, he acknowledges his lamentable 
delusion. ‘Condemned forever,” he 
says, ‘‘ be all those false worships with 
which any have idolized my person in 
that night of my temptation, when the 
power of darkness was above me—all 
that did in any way tend to dishonor 
the Lord, or draw the minds of any 
from the measure of Christ Jesus in 
themselves, to look at flesh, which is 
as grass, or to ascribe that to the visi- 
ble which belongs to him. Darkness 
came over me through want of watch- 
fulness and obedience to the pure eye 
of God. I was taken captive from the 
true light ; I was walking in the night, 
asa wandering bird fit for a prey. 
And if the Lord of all my mercies had 
not rescued me, I had perished ; for I 
was as One appointed to death and de- 
struction, and there was none to deliver 
me. It isin my heart to confess to 
God, and before men, my folly and of- 
fence in that day ; yet there were many 
things formed against me in that day 
to take away my life, and bring scandal 
upon the truth, of which I was not 
guilty at all. The provocation of that 
time of temptation was exceedingly 
great against the Lord, yet he left me 
not, for when darkness was above, and 
the adversary so prevailed, that all 
things were turned and _ perverted 
against my right seeing, hearing or un- 
derstanding ; ‘only a secret hope and 
faith I had in my God, whom I had 
served, that He would bring me 


through it, and to the end of it; and 
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that I should again see the day of my 
redemption from under it all ; and thus 
quieted my soul in its greatest tribula- 
tion.” He concludes his confession 
with these words: ‘He who hath 
saved my soul from death—who hath 
lifted my feet up out of the pit, even 
to Him be glory forever ; and let every 
troubled soul trust in Him, for His 
mercy endureth forever.” 


Personal Impressions Regarding Gen. 
Prim. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 


—s 


I desire, in a few simple words, to give 
my personal impressions in regard to 
Gen. Prim, unmodified as far as possi- 
ble by anything I have heard or read re- 
specting him. 

I was in Spain during the months of 
September and October, 1868. At the 
outbreak of the revolution I had lodg- 
ings in the Alameda hotel at Malaga. 
The royal Gov. General of Andalusa had 
his headquarters in the same hotel, and 
there were three regiments of the Queen’s 
troops under his command to quell the 
first appearance of insurrection. Every- 
thing seemed perfectly quiet and secure. 
We heard of the revolt in Cadiz. That 
evening at twilight the Governor Gener- 
al paraded his three regiments on the Al- 
ameda near the hotel, and began to ad- 
dress them. Quietly, and without utter- 
ing a word, two of the regiments, with 
their arms and music, but without a sin- 
gle horseback officer, marched off the 
ground to the Plaza de Revolution (1 
think it was called) and offered their ser- 
vices to the revolutionary junta. The 
Governor General saw at once how hope- 
less his position was, and with a few sol- 
diers who adhered to him, and the lead- 
ing royalists of the city, withdrew to the 
old Moorish castle on the summit of a 
high hill overlooking the city and harbor. 
The next morning the chief clerk of the 
hotel whispered to me, ‘‘ At 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning Marshal Serrano and 
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General Prim will take breakfast here, 
with ninety of the leading revolutionists. ”’ 
Karly next morning a Spanish ship-of- 
war was seen anchored in the harbor,and 
the streets were thronged with an expec- 
tant crowd. At about nine o’clock a. M., 
there was a procession of carriages from 
the harbor approaching the hotel, and 
Marshal Serrano and Gen. Prim were 
seen sitting together in an open barouche. 
Serrano was a tall, dark, grave looking 
Spaniard,the very ideal of a Spanish gran- 
dee of the noblest blood and most ancient 
line. Prim was comparatively short and 
slight, lithe as an arrow, with a complex- 
ion less swarthy, and evidently all palpi- 
tating with life from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, though he 
kept himself perfectly self-collected and 
quiet. He was like a handsome music 
box locked up and silent. 

It had obviously been arranged that 
Serrano should be the pageant and Prim 
be kept in the back-ground, positions 
which were respectively admirably suited 
to the physique of these two distinguished 
men. There were fuglemen unnoticed 
all along the line, who led the multitude 
to shout vive Serrano, to which he grace- 
fully responded with hat in hand and dig- 
nified bows. Prim sat by his side appar- 
ently unnoticing and unnoticed, with his 
arms folded across his breast, his eyes 
fixed downwards, and entirely motionless. 
It was evident the multitude were grow- 
ing impatient, they were longing to shout 
for Prim. In spite of all the preconcert- 
ed arrangements there would be heard 
slong the line here and there, Vira Gen- 
eral Prim, to which he made no response, 
but persistently maintained his unsym- 
pathetic position. But as the barouche 
approached the entrance of the hotel, the 
multitude could no longer be restrained. 
There was a loud, universal Vi-va General 
Pr-i-m. Still not a movement, no recog- 
nition on the part of Prim. The excite- 
ment became almost fearful. It was 
Vi-i-va General Pri-i-i-im. Prim at length 
responded with two or three short, bob. 
bing bows, cap in hand; and then the 
shout was terrific. The whole atmosphere 
seemed filled with it,and the earth seem- 
ed to vibrate with it from its very centre. 
I had no idea that human lungs could 
pour sorth such a volume of sound. A 
dozen Niagaras would be voiceless in the 
comparison; yet it was not noisy. There 
was a harmony and majesty in it, as in 
the roaring of the sea. It was a voice 
from the very inmost heart of a people 
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long suppressed and smothered under the 
vilest and filthiest of tyrranies both in 
Church and State. 

When the barouche stopped men were 
seen clambering over the wheels, over 
the back of the carriage, over the very 
horses, to seize Prim by the hand, but 
not one succeeded. He persistently re- 
fused to shake hands with anyone; not 
haughtily nor superciliously, but with the 
determination of a man who knew he 
must reserve his strength for purposes 
more important. He rose to speak, and 


there was the silence of the tomb: I am 
no adept in the Spanish tongue—I have 


not been accustomed to speak it, though 
L read Don (uixote in the original more 
than forty year ago. But Prim’s voice 
was so clear, his ideas so perfectly dis- 
tinct, his words so well chosen, so com- 
pact, so utterly free from any tinge of su- 
perfluousness, that | seemed to under- 
stand him like a book. He had visited 
the United States a few years previously, 
had studied and well understood our in- 
stitutions, and wished to transfer them 
to Spain, as far as the genius and habits 
of the nation would permit. I cannot 
pretend to give anything like a phono- 
graphic report of his speech, my want of 
familiarity with the spoken language,and 
the lapse of two years since | heard him, 
would plainly render that impossible; but 
1 think | can give the substance of what 
he said. —‘*t We must have a government. 
We cannot, we will not, any longer en- 
dure the vile tyranny under which Spain 
has been crushed for centuries. The ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches must be 
separate, and the money power, the pow- 
of taxation, must be with the legislature, 
and not with the executive. We must 
have entire freedom of worship and of 
speech, just as they do in the United 
States of North America; and to carry out 
the idea, we must have a free school in 
every neighborhood in Spain, just as 
they have in the free states of North 
America, and every child must be taught 
to read and write and keep accounts. We 
must have entire freedom of worship, just 
as they have in the United States of 
North America; the Catholic church, the 
Prostestant chapel,the Jewish synagogue, 
the Mohammedan mosque,must be allow- 
ed to stand side by side, without hind- 
rance and without molestation, just as 
they do in the United States of North 
America. [| am a Christian, [ am a Cath- 
olic, a Christian Catholic, but not a Ro- 
man Catholic, and the religious freedom 
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which I claim for myself, I freely give to 
every one else.” This, as I understood 
it, was the substance of his address. 
What could be better? He said not a 
word about democracy, not a word about 
republicanism; his feelings were evidently 
in favor of a constitutional monarchy, as 
best adapted to the habits and genius of 
the Spanish people, and I must confess 
that in this, as in everything else, | sym- 
pathize with him wholly. All his subse- 
quent conduct has been entirely in ac- 
cordance with this speech, which I heard 
him make in Malaga in the last week of 
September, 1868. 1 believe he was per- 
fectly sincere and whole-hearted; I loved 
him; I could have put my arms around 
him and kissed him, if that had been the 
fashion. 

I saw and heard him several times af- 
ter this, and always with the same favor- 
able impression. I believe he was a true 
patriot, and an enlightened, far-sighted 
statesman; the man in Spain who under- 
stood best what Spanish people need,and 
who was best able to give itto them. His 
assassination at this time I consider as 
great a calamity to Spain, as would have 
been to England the death of Oliver 
Cromwell immediately after the execution 
of Charles I. It looks as if God were not 
ready yet to give peace and freedom to 
Spain, as if she must suffer somewhat 
longer for the sins and cruelties of past 
generations. The Spaniards are a splen- 
did people, one cannot help admiring 
them; and yet there is in them a strong 
mixture of the barbaric Moor, as well as 
of the civilized European. Three centu- 
ries of the worst form of the Papacy and 
the vilest specimens of absolute monarchy 
would be enough to ruin and demoralize 
any nation. The Spaniards have scarcely 
ever in all their history had a decent sov- 
ereign, except for the very short time 
that Louis Napoleon ruled over them. 
The much vaunted Isabella I., though a 
more interesting woman, was not a very 
much better sovereign than bloody Mary 
of England, and the magnificent Charles 
was a glutton, a hypocondriac, and a liar, 
as well as a relentless, cruel, narrow- 
minded bigot and devotee. Poor Spain, 
when will she ever come to good! She 
has for ages shed the blood of saints, and 
God in large measure is giving her blood 
to drink. Perhaps, however, the very 
assassination of Prim may have some- 
thing the effect there that the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln had here, and establish 
his work instead of destroying it. 
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THE RIGHT WAY. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


WHEN a man says to me, ‘* When I| saw 
that mother weeping, and her house 
burning, and when | rushed into the 
flames, and at the peril of my own life 
saved and restored to her her child, am | 
to be told that that was not a good ac- 
tion—that it was a sin in the sight of 
God?” 

Not by me, friend, not by me. That 
was a good action. It was a hint of what 
there 1s planted in your nature by God; 
and it shows your guilt is not coming to 
the Sun of Righteousness, that all such 
things within you may be warmed into a 
continual life. 

A man who is capable of such generous 
acts out to be ashamed not to be what 
the love of God would make him. And 
if he will not love God, and be made into 
his image he needs no other condemna- 
tion. Itis not by the fits and starts of 
your conduct that you are to be judged, 
but by its whole course. And if the cen- 
tre and principle of your life, be not love 
to God, then you are radically and fatally 
wrong. 

When we tell you that you are without 
God, you run and gather up all your oc- 
casional emotions of gratitude towards 
him, and of admiration for him,and heap- 
ing them together before us, say, ‘‘What! 
I without God!” 

Now, you may feel admiration, even 
very warm admiration, for God—every 
refined mind must; and perhaps, when 
you are on the summit of your joys, just 
as you cross the highest line, you look off 
and say, ‘‘ Thank God! thank God!” it 
may be very heartily; but does your grat- 
itude and love for him go down beneath 
thought and feeling, and take hold up- 
on the secret springs of your soul! Is 
your life directed, ruled, and formed by 
that love! Can you look upward and say; 
with glowing breast, ‘‘ Father, Abba, 
Father!” 

If not, your love is but the starlight, 
and the moonlight, when it should bethe 
light of the fervid sun. 

Why, when the sun shines with long, 
slant ray on Greenland, what lives or 
thrives beneath its power! But when he 
pours down straight from meridian, there 
springs up life and luxuriant growth. 
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Such love as you speak of is the slant 
beam of the winter sun, or like the shin- 
ing of moonbeams on Nova Zembla. 

You cannot go to heaven with that 
love. You must be born again. Your 
course must be changed. 

Why, suppose a shipmaster starts from 
New York harbor for the Mediterranean 
Sea. He goes beautifully out of the har- 
bor, and steers straight for Greenland. 
Off Newfoundland he is hailed by another 
sail. His destination is enquired and 
given. 

** Bound for Malta!” shouts the stran- 
ger. ‘‘ You! Why, you're steering for 
the North Pole.” 

** Don’t tell me that,” returns our cap- 
tain, very much offended—‘‘ Don’t tell 
me that. My ship is good and well stor- 
ed; my men are good, and they find me 
the most generous of captains. They have 
long sleeping hours and short watches; 
they have an abundance of all that is 
good for food. In my cabin are plenty 
of books and flowers, and we have fine 
times down there. We enjoy ourselves 
very much indeed—don’t tell me that all 
this time we are on our way to any place 
but Malta; I don’t believe it.” 

The stranger passes on, saying derisive- 
ly: ‘*I don’t care how good you are to 
your men, or how many good books or 
beautiful flowers you have got below; all 
this is very fine, no doubt; but I say that 
the man that’s going to Malta, and head- 
ing direct for the North Pole, is a fool.” 
And so he is; all his flowers won’t save 
him. His cowrse must be changed; and 
it’s just so about the sinner. He’s head- 
ing for hell. All the flowers and all the 
good things that are in him won’t save 
him, if he don’t turn short about. He 
is living for self, when he should be living 
for God. Self is his idol, when he should 
worship God. He is all wrong, wrong, 
and will certainly be lost if he doesn’t 
come to Jesus for help, safety, and grace 
to fit him for heaven. 

‘** But,” do you say: ‘‘ must a man be 
converted, when he is already good 
enough?” 

Certainly not. If he is as good as con- 
version can make him, he may go to 
heaven on that ground; there is no jeal- 
ousy in the matter. If you can deserve 
heaven, God is perfectly willing that you 
should do so. 

If any of you can goto him and say 
truly, ‘‘ Lord, lve always loved thee 
with all my heart, and strength, and 





mind, and my neighbor as myself—need 
be converted! Can’t I go to heaven as | 
am?!” God will answer: 

‘* Yes, certainly, you are like the an- 
gels, and need no conversion or redemp- 
tion.” 
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THE RICH MERCHANT. 





A TOUCHING SKETCH. 


Ir was night, and the streets were 
nearly deserted, the more especially, 
as it was snowing fast. A single trav- 
eler, however, might have been seen, 
wrapped in a thick overcoat, urging 
his way against the tempest, by the 
light of the dim lamps. Suddenly, as 
he passed a ruinous tenement, the fig- 
ure of a girl started up before him. 

“Please, sir,” said she, “If it is 
only a penny; mother is sick, and we 
have had nothing to eat to-day.” 

The first impulse of the moment 
was to go on— the second to stop. 
He looked at the girl. Her face was 
thin and pale, and her garments scan- 
ty. He was a man of good im- 
pulses ; so he put bis hand towards his 
pockets, intending to give her a shilling. 
But the traveler forgot that his over- 
coat buttoned tight over his pocket. 

“Tt is too much trouble,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ And this wind is very cut- 
ting. Besides, these beggars are, usu- 
ally, cheats. I'll warrant this girl 
wants the money to spend in some gin- 
shop.” And, speaking harshly, he 
said, “I have nothing for you? If 
you are really destitute, the guardians 
will take care of you !” 

The girl shrank back without a 
word, and drew her tattered garments 
around her shivering form ; but a tear 
glistened on her cheek, in the light of 
the dim lamp. 

The man passed on, and, turning 
the next corner, soon knocked at the 
door of a splended mansion, through 
whose richly curtained windows a rosy 
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light streamed out across the storm. 
A servant obsequiously gave him en- 
trance. At the sound of his footsteps, 
the parlor door was opened, and a 
beautiful girl, apparently about seven- 
teen, sprang into his arms, kissed him 
on the cheek, and then began to assist 
in removing his overcoat. 

‘What kept you so long, dear papa?” 
she said; “if I had known where you 
were I would have sent the carriage. 
You never stay so late at the office.” 

“No, my love, I was at my law- 
yer’s busy, very busy, and all for you ;” 
and he kindly patted her cheek. 
“ But, now, Maggy, can’t you give me 
some supper ?” 

The daughter rang the bell, and 
ordered the supper to be served. It 
was such a one as an epicure would de- 
light in, just the supper for a traveler 
on a night like that. 

“Pa,” said the daughter, when it 
was finished, ‘“‘I hope you are in good 
humor for 1] have a favor to ask of 
you ;” and she threw her arms around 
his neck, and looked up in his face 
with that winning smile and those 
beautiful dark eyes of hers. ‘1 wish 
to give a ball, on my birth-day—my 
eighteenth birth-day. It will cost, oh! 
a sight of money; but you are kind, 
good papa, and I know you have been 
successful, or you would not have been 
at your lawyer’s.” 

“Yes, my darling,” he said, fondly 
kissing her, “the cotton speculation 
has turned out well. I sold all I had 
of the article this afternoon, received 
the money, and took it to my lawyer’s, 
and told him to invest it in real estate. 

I think I shall give up the business.” 

“QO! do, do, papa. But you will 
give this ball won't you?’ 

“ You little tease,” said her father ; 
but he spoke smilingly ; and, putting 
his hand into his pocket-book, he took 
out a note of five hundred dollars, and 
placed it in his child’s hand. 

“Take this ; if it is not enough, you 
must have another, I suppose. But 
don’t trouble me about it any more.” 





The next morning broke clear ; but 
the snow was a foot deep, and lay 
here and there in large drifts, blocking 
up the door-ways. At ten o’clock the 
rich merchant was on his way to his 
counting room. He turned down the 
same street up which he had come the 
preceding evening. A crowd had 
gathered round the open cellar door of 
aruined tenement. The merchant paus- 
ed tosee what the matter was. 

‘* A woman, sir, has been found dead 
below there,” said one of the spectators ; 
“she starved to death it is said; and 
they have sent for the coroner. Her 
daughter has just come back, after be- 
ing out all night ; I believe she was beg- 
ging. That’sher, moaning.” 

‘Ah !” said the merchant ; anda pang 
went through his heart like an ice-bolt ; 
for he remembered having denied the 
petitioner the night before. He pushed 
through the crowd, and descended the 
cellar-steps. A girl cowered over an 
emaciated corpse that lay in a heap in 
one corner of the apartment. It was 
the girl he feared it would prove. The 
merchant was horror-struck. 

‘¢ My poor child;” he cried laying his 
hand on her shoulder, “ you must be 
cared for ;God forgive me for denying 
you last night. Here, take this ;” and 
he put a bill into her hand. 

The girl looked up,and gazed vacantly 
at him ; then she put back the proftlered 
money. 

‘It will do no good now,” she said ; 
‘‘ mother is dead ;’ and she burst into 
hysteric tears. 

The merchant at that moment, would 
have given half his fortune to have re- 
called her to life. 

The lesson, thus learned, henever for- 
got. The merchant personallysaw that 
a decent burial was provided for her 
mother, and afterwards took her into 
his house, educated her for a high posi- 
tion in life, and on her marriage pre- 
sented her with a proper dowery. He 
livee to hear her children lisp their grat- 
itude. 
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Monthly Record of Current Events 





CHARLES READrE’s remarkable novel, 
delineating the despotism of trades 
unions, and the shameful disregard to 
life and comfort that existed among the 
manufacturing classes of the old country, 
tended much to draw public attention to 
the necessity of reforms in ameliorating 
a condition of society in the very heart 
centers of England’s greatest wealth and 
productive power, that was really a dis- 
grace to any age or any people. It yet 
remains for some American fictionist to 
combine facts with his fertile imaginings, 
and searching out the homes of the Penn- 
sylvania coal miner, and diving into the 
cavernous recesses where he plies his ar- 
duous and _ perilous vocation, really 
‘*put himself in his place,” and see if 
something cannot be done to better the 
general condition of affairs that seems to 
exist among the thousands who delve 
among the rugged hills of the Keystone 
State, for the black diamonds that are 
infinitely more precious to the needs of 
commerce and the whole community than 
the glittering baubles of Brazil. The 
terrible tragedy of Avondale, something 
over a year ago, where scores of miners, 
hemmed in by a fire at the mouth of the 
mine, perished miserably, has not had 
time to die out of the public mind be- 
fore it is capped by a companion horror. 
On the afternoon of May 29th, dispatches 
dated 2.30 Saturday, P. M., contained 
the information that the shaft of the 
West Pittston mine was on fire. <A few 
men escaped, but thirty-seven were con- 
fined in the mine by the fire. A large 
force worked all Saturday afternoon and 
evening, and Sunday morning succeeded 
in reaching the men, who had barricaded 
themselves in one of the valleries of the 
mine. Eighteen were found stone dead, 
and many others were more dead than 
alive. But four of those taken out alive 
regained their senses. Among those who 
revived were Thomas Edwards and his 
son, aged 12 years. Edwards story of 
their trials in the mine is truly heart- 
rending; strong men, unused to prayer, 
invoked Divine interference for their 
safety; hymns were sung, and men kissed 
each other in an agony of despair. In an- 
ticipation of accidents of this nature the 
law provides that all mines should have 
two places of exit, but in this, as in pro- 
bably hundreds of other instances, the 
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law is disregarded, and human life al- 
most wantonly sacrificed for want of the 
most reasonable precautions. Inspectors 
are provided whose duty it is to see that 
these and other provisions of the law 
are carried out, but these are either care- 
less or incompetent, and despite the 
wisest legislation, the miners of Penn- 
sylvania, who obey implicitly the arbi- 
trary intimations of their trades unions, 
while their families starve, and the com. 
merce of a whole community is clogged, 
will heedlessly enter these mines, where, 
by the casual heating of a journal, the 
friction of a rope, or the accidental drop- 
ping of a single spark, certain and inevi- 
table death awaits them. 


On Saturday, June 17th, the people 
of the country were shocked to hear that 
the Hon. C. L. Vallandigham, of Ohio, 
was at the point of death, having been 
accidentally shot on the evening previous. 
Mr. Vallandigham’s remarkable career, 
coupled with the peculiar and distressing 
circumstances attending his death, have 
excited more general feeling than any 
other event of the month. He was en- 
gaged at Lebanon, in defending McGe- 
han, charged with the murder of Meyers, 
at Hamilton, some weeks ago. On Fri- 
day evening, about 6 o’clock, he and _ his 
associate counsel, ex-Gov. McBurney, 
were discussing the case. ‘I'wo revolvers 
were on the table, one loaded and the 
other not, and to demonstrate his theory 
that Meyers might have shot himself, 
Mr. Vallandigham took one of them, 
and, supposing it to be unloaded, placed 
it in his right-hand pocket, drew it partly 
out, and cocked and snapped it. The 
weapon—Mr. Vallandigham’s own, a 
Smith & Wesson, caliber No. 32—was 
discharged, the contents entering his ab- 
domen at a point nearly corresponding 
with that in which Meyers was shot. He 
did not fall, but tore open his clothes 
and showed Gov. McBurney the wound, 
exclaiming meantime that he had taken 
the wrong pistol. Physicians were at 
once called, and began probing for the 
ball. Mr. Vallandigham assisting and 
quietly watching the operation. He also 
telegraphed to his physician in Dayton, 
urging him to come at once, as he feared 
that he was fatally injured. Throughout 
the night he grew rapidly weaker, and 
expired at 15 minutes before 10 the fol- 
lowing morning. An affecting incident 
in his last hours was the bringing before 
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him of McGehan, the alleged murderer, 
whom he was defending. McGehan wept 
profusely, and repeated several times, 
‘**he died for me.” The event produced 
a deep impression upon the community, 
and profound sympathy was expressed 
for his afflicted wife and his only son. 
Mrs. Vallandigham was absent at Cum- 
berland, Md., at the time of the acci- 
dent, attending the funeral of her 
brother, the Hon. John V. L. MacMa- 
hon, and upon receiving the intelligence 
of her husband’s death became com- 
pletely distracted. After several years, 
in which his name had been but little 
heard, Mr. Vallandigham came forward 
among the leaders of a party whose new 
policy he was the principal framer, and 
whose course seemed destined to influence 
in no small degree the immediate politi- 
cal future. In the very midst of the 
first seething of political discussion 
around the platform he had supported, 
the telegraph brings the intelligence of 
his sudden death by the quick result of 
an accident, happening while his health 
and comparative youth seemed to give 
him hope of seeing the ending of the 
contest into which be had barely entered. 
Mr. Vallandigham was born in 1822, at 
New Lisbon, Columbia County, Ohio. 
His education was begun in schools at 
home, and continued at Jefferson college. 
After graduating he was for some time 
the principal of an Academy at Snow 
Hill, in Maryland, but he returned to 
Ohio to pursue the study of law at Day- 
ton, where he was admitted to the bar. 
From this time until the spring of 18653, 
Mr. Vallandigham filled various oflicial 
positions, with satisfaction to his con- 
stituents and credit to himself. But 
at that time he adopted a course which 
gained him the almost universal execra- 
tion of the northern people, and it is 
safe to say that next to the leader of the 
rebellion, he was the most universally 
detested man in the land. On the Ist of 
May, Mr. Vallandigham delivered a 
speech at Mount Vernon, Knox County, 
Ohio, in which he called the war ‘‘ wick- 
ed, crnel, and unnecessary,” and declared 
that he believed it to be ‘‘a war for the 
purpose of crushing out liberty and 
erecting a despotism.” An order was at 
once issued for Mr. Vallandigham’s ar- 
rest, and this was carried out on the 
morning of the 5th of May, when he 
was taken from his home at Dayton, 
amid intense excitement, conveyed to 








Cincinnati, imprisoned, and tried by a 
military commission, which assembled on 
the 6th of May. He was found guilty 
on the main points of the specification, 
which charged him with seditious sym- 
pathy with the enemy, and was sentenced 
to confinement in Fort Warren, but the 
President commuted this sentence, and 
sent him into the rebel lines. He was 
not received by the rebel leaders as had 
been expected, however, and running the 
blockade from a southern port, he reach- 
ed Canada and theretook up his residence. 
The intense excitement caused by his ar- 
rest. which had culminated in a riot at 
Dayton, gave great prominence to his 
name in the Democratic ranks ; and when 
the Convention met to nominate a 
Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Ohio, he was unanimously selected. 
Mr. Brough was nominated against Mr. 
Vallandigham. Intense excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the state. The indig- 
nation which Mr.  Vallandigham’s 
course had excited, was fostered in a 
thousand ways; while on his own side he 
found the support of only a portion of 
the Democratic party. An address from 
the Democratic Convention drew from 
Mr. Lincoln a vindication of the course 
of the Government. His able statement 
of his grounds of action lent the people 
new interest to a campaign that even 
then presented to issues of immense 
importance. At the election Mr. Vallan- 
digham was defeated by 100,000 major- 
ity. This was Mr. Vallandigham’s last 
prominent appearance in public and po- 
litical life, until his inauguration of the 
movement known within the last few 
months as the ‘‘New Departure.,’ He 
returned unmolested to Ohio in the Fall 
of 1863, and although still delivering oc- 
casional speeches he took no very prom- 
inent part until recently in party affairs. 
Personally Mr. Vallandigham was re- 
garded as the soulof probity. The pecu- 
liar nature of his end, coupled with his 
eminent personal qualities, has done 
much to clear away the prejudice which 
the error of his position during the great 
civil war had engendered in the national 
mind. Resolutions of respect and sym- 
pathy poured in upon the bereaved fam- 
ily from all quarters, and his funeral is 
said to have been one of the most impos- 
ing ceremonies of the kind ever wit- 
nessed in the state. In consideration of 
his personal virtues our people can well 
afford to cast the mantle of charity 
over his political faults. 
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Ar last the demons who have wrought 
such destruction to Paris have been over- 
powered. For many and many a day 
that once proud city will carry the re- 
membrance of the work of the Commu- 
nists, in her terrible wounds and scars. 
The next question is what is France go- 
ing todo now? The Versailles govern- 
ment is all the stronger for having come 
into power through bloodshed and bat- 
tle, and will not likely meet any more 
armed resistance. Being provisional in 
its character, it looks to the permanent 
establishment of some form of Govern- 
ment. What that form will be cannot 
be predicted with certainty. Pretty cer- 
tainly it will not be a republic. The 
probability is that a monarchy in some 
form will be decided upon. The Bour- 
bons, the Orleanist and the Bonapartist 
factions are working, and it is not impos- 
sible that after all Napoleon III. may 
again ascend the throne of France. 


In the latter part of May Vice Pres- 
ident Colfax—who was presiding at a 
special session of the senate convened to 
consider the treaty submitted by the 
joint high commission to settle the 
long standing difference existing between 
the United States and England—was 
stricken with severe illness, and carried 
in an unconscious state from the senate 
chamber. Great fears were at first en- 
tertained that the illness might termi- 
nate fatally, but fortunately these fears 
were dissipated, and the genial vice presi- 
dent still lives, and is likely to survive 
for many years, one of the most promis- 
ing of all the grand array of our great 
public men. 


Our mother earth seems to be in 
trouble again, and in some portions of 
the globe the most terrible convulsions 
have agitated her bosom. On the 11th 
day of April China experienced one of 
the most disastrous earthquakes that has 
occurred in modern times. Over 2,000 
lives were lost, anda vast area of coun- 
try, estimated at 20,000 square miles, was 
almost completely devastated. In some 
places high hills sank into deep pits, and 
all the roads were made impassable. A 
voleanic eruption and earthquake have 
also shaken the island of Rura in the In- 
dian ocean. The country was terribly 
devastated, and 4,000 lives lost. In the 
United States several minor shocks have 
been felt, predominating mostly in the 





eastern states ; while in the far west the 
heretofore extinct craters in Oregon have 
relit their lurid fires, and threatening per- 
turbations have ensued in their vicinity, 
There is an intangible horror even to the 
most stalwart mind, in regard to earth- 
quakes. Some geologists arguing from the 
past assert that the line of earthquakes 
can be as distinctly settled as the orbit 
of a planet, and that in this temperate 
zone we are never likely to be greatly en- 
dangered by these terrible terrestrial vis- 
itations. While we incline to doubt the 
soundness of their scientific predications, 
it is perhaps well to extract what satisfac- 
tion we can from their assumptions. 
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